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Recreation 


HE “range” of the motor car’s 

recreation possibilities is the 
more surprising on closer acquaintance. 
You may plan an out-and-home trip, 
with an fresco luncheon in the mid- 
dle of it, or a select picnic, well within 
the limits of one summer day; a trans- 
continental journey or a European trip 
taking weeks or months, or a hunting 
expedition over the prairies or in the 
mountains. Light-shod an automobile 
will cover considerable distances in a 
short time, even in this comparatively 
new country of poor roads. Or it will 
carry the whole camp outfit of food, 
guns and luggage for a fair-sized party, 
take them over a broken country to the 
selected camp, and wait there a week 
without needing a single meal. A horse 
could scarcely have been driven there; 
or if he could take another pack will be 
necessary to bring the horse, forage, 
and the whole outfit would be an end- 
less anxiety to keep together, tethered 
and fed. There is an immense differ- 
ence in comfort between this useful me- 
chanical servant, which never eats, and 
is ready at any moment to take pic- 
nickers, tourists or campers whither 
they wish to go, and restless horses 
which would soon “eat their heads off.” 

People in good health who do not 
thoroughly enjoy something of this kind 
when occasion and weather agree are 
as bad as the man who “has no music 
in his soul;” certainly there is some- 
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By Probert Bruce 
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thing wrong and out of harmony with 
them. An automobile ride in good com- 
pany with a pleasant object in view, 
has all the essentials of recreation. It 
affords ample exercise and brings one 
close to nature. It renews one’s ac 
quaintance with familiar things, and af- 
fords the opportunity for exploring new 
places. It brings out the best that one’s 
companions can offer, and shows each 
to the other under new lights. For some 
persons frequent, short holidays are the 
best; in other circumstances only com- 
paratively long periods of release 
from routine are of positive value. 
Mere rest, that is mere cessation from 
work, while it is better than nothing, 
does not recreate the fairly vigorous as 
thoroughly as a complete change of ac- 
tivity from accustomed channels. The 
whole body feeds as it works, and grows 
as it feeds. Rest may check expendi- 
ture of force, but it is chiefly by expend- 
ing energy that the vital stores of energy 
can be replenished. In a weil-arranged 
holiday we do not cease from activity, 
but only change its directions. 

To get the most out of an automobile 
excursion of any kind one must leave 
many things at home—first of all per- 
sonal cares. The glimpses one can get 
of passing scenery through an envelop- 
ing cloud of useless thoughts about 
business—which must for a short time 
take care of itself—are as unsatisfactory 
and wearying as broken shadows fiit- 
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415 THE 
ting over the wall through partly closed 
blinds. Great expectations had better 
be left behind, and preconceived notions 
of any kind are sure to interfere with 
the pleasure sought. It is easier and in 
every way better to study the appear- 
ance and character of men and places 
than to be mourning the lack of some 
things that minister to comfort. One 
needs new sensations, and to have them 
he must have his senses and ideas ap- 
proached and moved by unwonted hap- 
penings. 

Take the automobile picnic. This is like 
a picnic of any other sort, except that the 
privately-owned motor car is substituted 
for the conventional railroad train, steam- 
boat or trolley as the means of trans- 
portation to and from the place selected 
for the purpose. Such an experience, if 
it be new to the party, may prove a nov- 
el departure in pleasure seeking, with 
infinite possibilities for enjoyment. It 
may be planned for almost any time of 
the summer or for the early fall, say 
May to October inclusive. Nor does 
tt, like the ordinary picnic, need to be 
decided upon weeks in advance, and the 
program carried regardless of 
the weather. One motor car may take 
its own company of three or four, or a 
score of machines may go, or fifty; they 
may carry what and whom they will, and 
time is absolutely the picnickers’ own. 
Independent they start out, and equally 
independent they come back. 

When it is considered how very many 
places there are within an hour or two 
of even our largest seaboard cities, the 
wonder is that automobile excursions of 
this kind have notybeen more common 
than they have been in the past. In 
New York city, at least, the parks won't 
do, though in Franklin Park, Boston 
and Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, pic- 
nics of every description are observabie 
on any pleasant summer day. But 
neither of popular recreation 


out 


these 
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grounds is, like our own Central Park, 
set in the very midst of a great bustling 
city, with the one whirl on every side 
of them. Over against Franklin Park, 
Boston, are the Milton Hills, while 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, rests 
upon the picturesque Schuylkill River; 
immediately beyond both of these is the 
cpen country. Those who live in and 
about Manhattan Island are obliged, 
however, to seek the hills and vales of 
suburban New Jersey, or Westchester 
county, or the lower valley of the Hud- 
River, Long Island or Staten 
Island ; but all of these places have their 
own special attractions and go to make 
up an outdoor environment which might 
justly be a source of pride to any city in 
the world. Nor can the beauty of the 
region in and about Philadelphia be 
easily overstated. 


son 


It is one succession 
of rich meadow, velvety lawns, exquisite 


parks, public and private, superb archi- 
tecture in villa and homestead. Noth- 
ing more attractive in landscape garden- 
ing can be seen anywhere than on short 
trips through such suburbs as German- 
town, Frankford, Bryn Mawr, Paschal, 
Darby and Sharon Hill. And the dis- 
trict immediately surrounding Boston is 
of equal charm. 

The delights of amateur gypsying 
must have presented themselves in the 
imagination of not a few automobilists 
who are accustomed to make many swift 
passages through these nearby sections 
of country in the course of a year. It 
is nO uncommon experience, under such 
circumstances, to come upon some ex- 
ceptionally favorable spot, possibly out 
of beaten paths and found unawares, 
but endowed with charms so potent as 
to inspire the sentiment expressed by 
the author of the “Lotus Eaters,” when 
they came to a land “in which it seemed 
to be always afternoon.” Having dis- 
covered some such ideal retreat, pos- 
sibly when making a short tour by one’s 
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self, what is more natural than to feel 


OSs 


that for awhile at least—if it were 


D 
1 
1c} 


sible—one would gladly make such a 


spot the object of a return journey with 
well-filled 
moments of 


friends, ample leisure and 
baskets? At 
discovery 


lunch such 
there may occur tempting 
visions of the possibilities of a clean and 
well-appointed picnic of kindred spirits ; 
and the whole is delightfully easy of 
accomplishment. 

To move along country roads and 
latter 
more sleepy by day than by night; to 
be free from the troublesome necessity 


through suburban villages, the 


of purchasing the mid-day meal from 
strangers; to dally at will in peaceful 
neighborhoods, and be able to quickly 
leave behind uncongenial things, inde- 
pendent alike of tables, 


trolleys and too primitive wayside inns 


trains, time 


—all this is not without its special at- 


traction to the automobilist who has 
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some leisure and is also a lover of 


Nature. It would seem to be a holiday 
recreation and a method of locomotion 
without a peer to those desirous of play- 
ing the gypsy without the discomforts 
which attend the orthodox Romany pro- 
cedure. Excursions of this kind mav 
be so managed as not to be extrava- 
gant in the way of expense. Junketing 
of this sort is far superior—at times at 
least—to formal touring. 

and all the sur- 


roundings of different classes of people 


The dress, dialect 
met are sources of interest to the free- 
minded tourist, but a perpetual source 
of discontent to one who always carries 
his whole self along and strives to meas- 
ure all landscapes with his foot rule and 
pint cup. One 
should not be too sharp-sighted for the 
shortcomings of others; to take others 
at their best helps them to be better com- 
To be able to look 


all waters with his 


panions and friends. 
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away and beyond what cannot be helped 
to the larger ends of the trip itself, 
saves much unavailing discomfort. Be 
sure to have enough solid comfort and 
some special duties for each member of 
the party; and if Dame Nature is only 
gracious with regard to tre weather, 
each one will enjoy himself or herself. 
Healthy hardship and plain fare is bet- 
ter than attempted luxury and too much 
champagne. 

The one fly in the perfect amber of 
the average tour in an unfamiliar quar- 
ter of the country may often be the un- 
certainty of procuring anything like 
satisfactory food. Automobile trips 
through half-known or familiar locali- 
ties will usually admit of such arrange- 
ments that lunch time or the dinner 
hour will coincide with one’s arrival at 
some point where previous experience 
has proven the possibility of procuring 
a satisfactory substitute for the home 
cuisine. One can travel considerable 
distances, no matter how late the hour, 
if assured of satisfaction at the end of 
the day’s run for the hunger born of 
the swift rush along the road, and the 
bodily invigoration gained from full 
breaths of bracing air untainted by city 
smoke and soot. But to ride until one 
has acquired an appetite to fit him for 
the keen enjoyment of luncheon or din- 
ner, and then to be confronted with in- 
ferior food, as likelv as not badly served, 
is a tax upon good nature not lightly to 
be borne. 

Until such time as the much wished- 
for ideal country inn shall have made 
its appearance in this country, and come 
to be a part of the dependence of the 
tourist, perhaps the American automo- 
bilist who grows tired of a steady diet 
of fried ham, chicory coffee and stale 
bread will save his digestion and add to 
his own comfort by acting as his own 
caterer. To aid him in doing this, vari- 
ous kinds and styles of baskets have al- 


ready been placed upon the market. 
Deftly packed in one type of basket is 
a plated ware and china service for two, 
three or four persons. There are sev- 
eral tin cases for provisions, according 
to choice, and with such an outfit, a 
small party is well equipped for way- 
side refreshments of no mean character, 
and equally secure against starvation in 
case of a breakdown far distant from 
hospitable homestead or friendly hos- 
telry. 

For parties of larger size, small ham- 
pers may be procured, fitted with the 
necessary table furnishings from salt to 
silver, arranged after the manner of 


things on shipboard; that is, with due 
attention paid to providing every neces- 
sity in the smallest possible compass, 


and at the same time leaving everything 
individually accessible. For two or three, 
however, no such elaborate outfit is 
necessary. A long and narrow basket, 
of height about equal to the width, 
something after the fashion of a window 
flower-box, may easily be carried, even 
in the lightest runabout. It requires but 
little space, and may be kept entirely 
out of the way until wanted. Best feature 
of all, its length and shallowness make 
it possible to carry a variety of things 
without the oft disastrous effects of 
packing eatables in a deeper basket. Al- 
ready we have several basket styles with 
separate compartments for various 
items, designed in such a manner as to 
keep each in the best possible condition, 
and helping to make an _ occasional 
luncheon in the woods, or by the road- 
side, a pleasant and satisfying function. 

It is all well enough to sit down in the 
cheery light of an evening lamp and list 
the different articles which will be need- 
ed on the picnic or other short tour; 
but the greater number of these things 
that are overlooked in the final rush, 
the nearer will the automobile-using pic- 
nicker come to accomplishing his design 
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of getting near to Nature and to 
Nature’s heart. What real necessity is 
there for paper napkins, patent cork- 
screws, hatchets, and the like? A pic- 
nic is by no means a start in light house- 
keeping. People do not want to take 
porcelain-lined bathtubs with them on 
their excursions, nor do they care for 
a baggage truck to follow them carry- 
ing house-furnishings. A genuine pic- 
nicker wants to forget his city life as 
much as possible, and is willing to adopt 
all necessary expedients to that end. 
He uses a fence wire to hold the coffee 
pot over the fire while the coffee is 
being made without the least pang of 


conscience; and adopts various other 


expedients as the need arises. 

An automobile club dinner attended 
by the writer last season, though too 
elaborate by far for everyday use, af- 
fords some suggestions to the host or 
hostess who proposes to 


entertain a 
party of motorists regardless of the ex- 
pense. The center decoration of the 
table as spread in the grove represents 
a rubber-tired vehicle wheel. The tire 
was a rope of smilax, and the spokes 
of tinsel laid against a ribbon back- 
ground to give them a better showing, 
while the hub was a solid mass of flow- 
ers. The whole wheel was large enough 
to cover nearly the whole round table, 
a margin of about fifteen inches being 
left for plates and glasses, while the 
menu was served from the side. This 
function lasted well into the evening 
and before done required some arti- 
ficial light. Small nickel-plated lanterns 
are really very pretty things when the 
light shines from the red glass sides. 
Several of these were lighted and 
turned low, the bull’s-eye screened with 
flowers and placed at intervals around 
the table. Name cards were adorned 
with sketches of gentlemen and ladies 
in up-to-date automobile garb; menu 
cards were laid about the table, these 
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in the shape of wheels, with the courses 
finely lettered by hand between the 
spokes. It was difficult to arrange the 
viands to correspond to the central idea 
(since automobile wheels are not in- 
tended for the inner man), so a sort of 
compromise was made on small wheels 
of ice cream. The tires were chocolate 
—almost the color of rubber tires— 
while the themselves were of 
vanilla. A tin steering wheel stuck in 
the cream, with a tiny American flag, 
completed the mould. 

For those who like to spend days 
rather than hours along the road, there 


wheels 


is available here and now a system of 
movable houses which not only serve 
a variety of useful purposes, but offer 
to short-time sojourners in rustic re- 
treats a local habitation 
worthy of the name, and designed to 
secure the tenant a tolerable substitute 
The 


and 


temporary 


for “all the comforts of home.” 
picturesque 
cozy 


wooden bungalows 
cottages,” which are 
now obtainable at moderate cost, are so 
constructed as to be capable of erec- 
tion and re-erection almost anywhere in 
the shortest space of time. These af- 
ford facilities of enjoyment which will 
certainly not 


“vacation 


be neglected as these 
structures and their convenience become 
more widely recognized. In days when 
the gentle art of being comfortable is 
so closely studied and so keenly ap- 
preciated, plenty of people will be de- 
lighted with the possibility of having a 
complete and comfortable “portable 
house” set down at the shortest pos- 
sible notice, on any spot where one may 
acquire the right or secure the permis- 
sion to have it erected. 

For the temporary occupants of these 
buildings there is no such discouraging 
drawbacks as exist in the case of the 
traveling caravan or the sportsmen’s 
tent, in which the hardiest and most ad- 
venturous type of holiday nomad in- 
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dulges in the joy of “camping out,” 
since they are made completely im- 
pervious to the elements, and are guar- 
anteed to be absolutely free from damp- 
ness. Under these circumstances, it is 
evident that portable houses of this de- 
scription offer a variety of pleasing pos- 
sibilities. Having discovered, for in- 
stance, an ideal haven for temporary 
rest, the seeker after sylvan solitudes 
has nothing to do but dispatch an order 
with the and 
presto! the various component parts of 
his rustic hermitage will be brought 
upon the scene—no matter how far or 
how near it may be—by competent me- 
chanics, who will proceed to put it to- 
gether in a substantial, workmanlike 
manner, though always with the under- 
standing that the building shall remain 
capable of being taken down and trans- 
planted elsewhere at the will and pleas- 
ure of the owner. 


necessary instructions, 


To ride out into new country and play 
the recluse for a day or a week at a 
time in one of these picturesque and 
comfortable cottages, erected on one’s 


own chosen spot, 


would seem to be 


about as novel and agreeable a way of 
passing some of the golden 


hours as could well be imagined. 
to those who incline to share Alexan- 


summer 
But 


der Selkirk’s solitude’s 
charms, may be commended the idea of 
a kind of pleasant holiday commune— 
an extemporized village of friends en- 
joying their rural freedom together be- 
neath these portable roofs. 


opinion of 


The notion 
is in many ways an enchanting one, 
not the least attractive of its possibili- 
ties being the ease with which, in case of 
incompatibility asserting itself between 
next-door neighbors, one or other of 
the incompatibles might relieve the situ- 
ation by moving on, house and all, to a 
fresh foundation in the vicinity of more 
congenial company. 

The object of all this is purely and 
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simply the need of being in the open 
air—temporarily away from work—and 
of deceiving one’s self into the glad 
idea that one is really living there; of 
having the freedom of the earth and sky 
and the waters, all out of doors as our 
forefathers did. For it is not so many 
generations since the caves were sleep- 
ing places lived almost 
wholly out of doors; and not so many 
years more since the dens of the forests 
gave all the shelter there was. So it is not 
at all impossible that beyond the love 
af what is pleasant, this craving for out- 
door life is largely a hereditary instinct, 
a survival of the ancestral quality that 
undoubtedly had the animal instinct for 
home. 


and people 


Moreover, it is not impossible 
that, without being wholly aware of it, 
we are attracted to this semblance of 
wild life by the blind instinct of return- 
ing to our dear mother earth, of lay- 
ing our heads on her summer-warmed 
breast, and of receiving her unspoken 
sympathy in our joys, her silent conso- 
lation in our toils and troubles. 
Picnicking and camping, more than 
anywhere else, we are apt to return in 
our manners, in some measure at least, 
to the savagery of earlier peoples. We 
sit upon the ground and we lie upon 
it; there is perhaps nothing else to sit 
We do not scruple to eat 
with our fingers, and water innocent of 
any suggestion of ice is not undrink- 
able. A clam-shell on a_ well-shaped 
stick makes a satisfactory spoon, and 
crawling and creeping things about us 
are of no concern. After such an ex- 
cursion we sometimes regret that we 
have not the simple instincts and the 
wonderful woodcraft of the primitive 
peoples wholivedaltogether out of doors 
and who knew how to get most out of 
the least material. To most people the 
pleasantest room in the house is not so 
pleasant as an open piazza; and to the 
healthy person, the widest piazza is not 


or lie upon. 
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so attractive as the woods, the sea- 
shores and the lakesides, or even the 
open fields and the meadow in sight 
from the road. The love of liberty 
seems to be fed and gratified in the 
height and 
space, whether consciously or 


sense of the surrounding 
other- 
wise. The love of beauty, too, finds its 
nearest satisfaction in the outer world: 
“Thou can’st not wave thy staff in air, 
Or dip thy paddle in the lake, 

But it carves the bow of beauty there, 
And the ripples in 
forsake.” 

All this 
nature 


rhymes the oars 


the 
the American people, 
busy though they are; and automobil- 
ing will prosper as it assists this senti- 
ment. 
the 


is coming to be new 


love of 


Who so loves a roadside loves 


forest too: and 


the landscape. 
Knows the banks of some “Blue Juni- 
ata,’ the trail over the summit of some 
local Storm King, or the way through 
the somber recesses of a shaded wood. 
These things have been brought nearer 
to a great many people by the advent 
and gradual perfection of the automo- 
bile. 


larger way than ever before to their own. 


Lovers of nature are coming in a 


They are journeying back to the first 
signs of returning life in the sheltergd 
corners of the distant hills; to the sub- 
tle scent of the trailing arbutus, scarce 
uncovered from the snow; to the dog- 
wood copse in its veil of virgin white; 
to the gilded glory of the jasmine; to 
the 
smell of new-mown hay; to the veery 
and the waterfall; to bob white in the 


song of returning birds; to the 


rustling corn; to the flowering glory of 
the asters, and the swaying beauty of 
the golden rod, blazing harbinger of 
autumn. If the roads to these attrac- 
tive spots are good, so much the bet- 
ter; good roads, of course, help every 
kind of communication; but the auto- 
mobile of the present helps to 
make good roads. We may easily lay 


time 
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too much stress on the matter of roads, 
get frightened and lose many enjoyable 
things waiting for ideal conditions. A 
high-powered motor car can go over 
even an open, roadless country under 
conditions which would tire and mire, 
and make absolutely useless, any other 
And in 
Way or another, every recreative pur- 


contrivance on wheels. some 


pose seems to be served by it. 


What His Name and Game Was 

The big touring car had come to an 
unexpected halt right in front of the 
country store where the Nail Keg Sen- 
The tourists had got 
out of the vehicle and were busy look- 


ate was in session. 


ing it over in an endeavor to discover 
what the The youngest 
Nail Kegger turned to the eldest of the 
Senate and asked: 

“Si, which of them fellers is the driv- 
ere 


trouble was. 


“The one what has hold of the wheel, 
of course.” 

“Well, what’s t’other feller for, then?” 

“Oh, whenever the blamed thing stops 
he’s got to get down and shove it on 


again. They call him the ‘shover.’” 


Why and Wherefore 
“A catalogue describing the details of 
an automobile’s 


anatomy always re- 
minds me of certain kinds of poetry.” 
“That’s queer. I should consider it 
quite prosaic.” 
“Yes; hut I'm 
never quite cer- 
tain that I under- 
stand it.”’ 































































































































































































Rating Horse Power 


By Plympton Rodney 


A a mere statement of fact, not as a 

matter of news, permit me to say 
that the ratings of power 
given to automobile motors are not at 
all times reliable; that they are often 
overrated, and that a standard system 
of rating which would convey a more 
comprehensive idea of the capacity of 
the motor and form a basis for com: 
parison would be the actual filling of “a 
iong felt want.” 

It is no doubt true that the horse 
powers of many of the motors in use are 


horse 


rated, not by how much work they are 
capable of doing, but by how much work 
it is considered they ought to do. The 
rated, or, rather, the advertised, power 
of a motor depends, therefore, to some 
extent on the designer, as well as on 
the motor, a sort of personal factor 
being introduced. Of course, this may 
not be done with any intention of mis- 
representing the capacity of the vehicle, 
but purely through ignorance of the ac- 
tual or possible horse power of the en- 
gine employed, but even so, the question 
is One of great importance to both build- 
ers and users of motor cars. It is great- 
ly to be desired that some way should be 
found of reducing the present confusion 
and want of system with regard to the 
power ratings of explosive motors. 
This question of the power developed 
by internal combustion motors has al- 
ways been a somewhat vexed one from 
the theoretical point of view, lacking 
that elegant correspondence with theory 
which the steam engine affords; but as 
the practical application of the brake 
tests offers no more difficulty in the one 
case than in the other, there is little ex- 
cuse for the very wide discrepancies 
which attract unfavorable attention on 
looking over the various makers’ cata- 


logues. The adoption of some form of 
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standard, if only a conventional and 
empirical one, which would enable the 
specifications of cars to be more easily 
comparable, inter se, is certainly much 
to be desired, and is a thing which it 
seems to me comes well within the prov- 
ince of the National Association of Au- 
tomobile Manufacturers. 

One obvious cause of this lack of uni- 
formity is the fact that the modern light 
motor vehicle has evolved—more or less 
simultaneously—from two different 
The heavy car of a few years 
back was usually built with a slow-speed 
engine, and its H. P. 


sources, 


catalogued on 
that basis, though capable of a consid- 
erably higher output if run at a higher 
speed. Then, as weights were cut down 
and powers went up, one type of light 
car developed from this source, but the 
tradition of cataloguing the engine un- 
der its maximum power remained. 

On the other hand, the evolution of the 
high-speed engine from its beginnings as 
a bicycle motor was accompanied by the 
practice of listing its H. P. according 
to its maximum performance on the 
brake test, a performance not often 
reached in actual work; and the other 
type of light car, which owes its origin 
more or less directly to this source often 
continues to be an example of the same 
practice, though it must not be forgot- 
ten that there are other factors of equal 
importance regarding which the cata- 
logues are even more contradictory, 
notably that of weight; the latter, how- 
ever, can—and should—be verified by 
even the most unmechanical purchaser, 
and the adoption of this course would 
soon render misrepresentation on that 
point useless. 

All this is not possible with H. P., 
however, and the maker may plead with 
some plausibility that in the absence of 
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any standard agreed upon he is, on the 
one hand, taking the only natural stand- 
ard in quoting the maximum output of 
his engine, or that, on the other, he pre- 
fers to quote a power well within what 
the motor is capable of under adverse 
conditions, it obviously being better for 
him that his car should, say, be called a 
good to H. P. than a poor 12 H. P. 
Moreover, in view of a certain bias in 
favor of low-speed engines that prevails 
with the public (on the not entirely jus- 
tified fear of abnormal wear as the ac- 
companiment of high speed), some en- 
gines are listed at a speed at which they 
could hardly give more than two-thirds 
of their nominal H. P. The result may 
be that they are run at nearly double 
this Satisfaction to the 
driver, who thinks all the time he has a 
“moderate speed” engine. 

From the foregoing it can readily be 
seen that the present confusion and want 
of system in this matter should be re- 
duced to order, even if this can only be 
done by an arbitrary standard. Obvi- 
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ously such a standard could be dispensed 
with by listing every engine at its maxi- 
mum power by factory test; this, how- 
ever, would probably be less satisfactory 
to purchasers (who are in the habit of 
expecting a margin of power above that 
listed) than the adoption of an arbitrary 
standard somewhat after this manner: 

Let the maximum brake H. P. be tak- 
en; then let the B. H. P. at two-thirds or 
three-quarters of that speed be meas- 
ured, this latter to be the nominal H. P. 
and speed. Thus the usual margin 
would be allowed, but it would be a 
definite and an accepted one, and some 
uniformity in the classification of en- 
gines would be attained. It is needless 
to add that the establishment of such a 
system must depend on the initiative 
of the manufacturers themselves. 


The Race of the Futute 
I wonder if on the future course, 
When famous events transpire, 
We'll gather to see the horseless horse 


Pass under the wireless wire. 














The Chicago-St. Louis Route 


First Part: Chicago to Bloomington, Illinois 


By Robert Bruce 


[* one of his masterful essays the phi- 
losopher Emerson says that, “If 
you preach a better sermon, write 
a better book, or make a better mouse- 
trap than your neighbor, though you 
build your house in a wilderness, the 
world will make a beaten path to your 
door.” Conscious, perhaps, of this great 
truth, but desirous of making the incen- 
tive of a visit in 1904 as great as possi- 
ble, the enterprising chief city of the 
Mississippi River Valley has just finish- 
ed building and equipping the greatest 
of all expositions. Very many people 
agree in thinking that it will be the last 
great World’s Fair of our time, for the 
reason that it will practically be impos- 
sible to surpass it until another plane of 
civilization is reached. 

Not but midway 
both of the continent and of the world’s 
greatest system of inland waterways. To 
her doors many “beaten tracks” are now 
being made. The glistening rails carry 
larger traffic hither and thither on ac- 
count of it, and the highways over half a 
continent are dotted here and there with 
solitary pilgrims already started on their 
long overland way to St. Louis. 


“in a wilderness,” 


Some 
are waiting the grand combined run of 
the American Motor Association, but 
the movement has already begun, and 


the question of routes to and fro long 
since assumed unusual proportions. 


From Chicago—which means from 
that city and all the country northeast 
and northwest coming through Chicago 
—the route is all the way across the 
prairie State of Illinois. This is one of 
the most level States in the Union, oc- 
cupying a great plain sloping almost im- 
perceptibly from the highest portion in 
the north—on Lake Michigan, to the 
southern extreme, which is only about 
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350 feet above sea level. Of the total 
area of 56,650 square miles, 42,000 
square miles are suited to the growth of 
the staple cereals—a vast garden, in fact, 
extending practically the entire distance 
from the Lake Michigan front to the 
banks of the Mississippi at East St. 
Louis. While this greatest of rivers 
forms the entire western boundary of 
the State, not a glimpse is had of it until 
the journey across [Illinois is finished; 
then only the great Eads Bridge sep- 
arates the tourist from “Old Missouri.” 

The route commonly followed by au- 
tomobilists is, for all practical purposes, 
the main through line of the Chicago & 
Alton Railway, through Joliet, Pontiac, 
Bloomington and Springfield. On the 
final stretch the choice is offered to East 
St. Louis by Carlinville and Alton or 
through Litchfield and Edwardsville, of 
which further details will be given in the 
In time it is prob- 
able that a splendid boulevard—or at 


concluding chapter. 


least a good thoroughfare—will connect 
Chicago and St. Louis; but at present 
the road traveler must take his chances 
with King Mud in all his glory. Happy 
may he be who has a dry week for his 
ride, otherwise he must prepare to make 
the best of it, and call the experience - 
worth while. 

Chicago is an epitome of an unrivaled 
First as a trading 
post to supply the commercial needs of 
the almost boundless prairies, then as a 
manufacturing center to meet the de- 
mands of an advancing civilization, the 
city has grown with such great rapidity 
that its habiliments have ever been too 


western commerce. 


small and wholly inadequate, giving it 
the appearance of crudity, typifying the 
stripling, the untamed and sometimes 
the unwashed. The easterner, especi- 
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ally, will see plenty of this no matter 
what direction is taken out of the city. 
From the time you cross the Chicago 
river until the journey’s end, the loco- 
motive whistle is frequently heard, and 
you begin to realize how it is that Illin- 
ois has more miles of rai!road than any 
other State in the Union. First, and 
largely throughout, it is of course the 
main line of the Chicago & Alton; but 
the Santa Fe and Rock Island, the IIl- 
inois Central, Wabash, Big Four and 
other systems spread their lines over 
some part or other 
of this vast terri- 
tory. 

The automobilist 
—particularly the 
driver of a speed 
machine —- cannot 
easily avoid com- 
paring himself in a 
way with the loco- 
motive 
Both are masters 
of highly efficient 
mechanisms of 
transportation. 
The one is built for 
speed and power 
combined, for 
every-day service, 
regardless of times 
It is 
carefully 
arranged shchedules, and probably fol- 
‘ lows the same track—up and down—for 
the whole period of its service. The oth- 
er goes out at the will and pleasure of its 


engineer, 


and seasons. 
run on 


owner and driver, wherever passable 
Any sort of 
fixed schedule would destroy the pleas- 
ure of its possession and use. They are 
not now and never can be rivals; the 
locomotive is champion of the rail and 
the automobile of the road. And the 
idea is somehow gained that the man in 
then to 


roads prepare the way. 


the cab would like now and 
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change places with the man in the motor 
vehicle, and vice versa; only that the ad- 
vantage of a smooth riding surface is all 
with the locomotive. 

From Michigan avenue, on which at 
No, 243 is the Chicago Automobile Club, 
with the Lake Front Park opposite, turn 
west on Jackson Boulevard. This is the 
heart of the skyscraper district, but it 
does not last long. Jackson Boulevard 
is asphalted, and has the distinction of 
being regularly cleaned and swept by 
“White Wings,” which is such a novelty 
that 
several days’ stop 
may reveal no par- 
allel to it. 
the Chicago river 


in Chicago 


Cross 


toAshland avenue ; 
turn right on Ash- 
land for about 
three blocks, cross- 
ing two street car 
lines Wash- 
ington Boulevard 
is reached; here 
turn to the left to 
Garfield Park, just- 
ly famous for its 


until 


beautiful lawns, 
drives, lakes and 
gardens. 
Then in quick 
succession Austin, 
Riverside and La 
Grange, over good macadamized roads. 
Of all the suburbs of Chicago, Riverside 
is by far the most picturesque; here art 
and nature are combined to make the 
“home beautiful.”” The village is charm- 
ingly wooded and shows on every hand 
the skill of the landscape 
Winding drives, substantially macadam- 
ized, graveled foot-paths, spacious lawns 
and flower beds, all admirably kept, 
greet the eye at every turn. After La 
Grange it is well to be prepared for a 
decided change, for it is only a few miles 


gardener. 
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south to and across the Drainage Canal 
and onto the route of the Chicago-Joliet 
electric cars. This route is followed to 
Joliet, the first important way point, 
through the raggedest, most forlorn lot 
of towns that ever presented themselves 
to the sunlight of Heaven. 

This great ditch, in sight of which the 
road runs for thirty-odd miles, is an im- 
portant artificial waterway, affording 
Lake Michigan an outlet to the Missis- 
sippi through the channel of the Illinois 
river. It also carries the sewage of 
Chicago inland instead of out into the 
fresh water from which the city takes its 
domestic supply. The bed of the chan- 
nel commences at Robey street and the 
south branch of the Chicago river, 5.8 
miles from Lake Michigan, and extends 
in a southwesterly direction to the vicin- 
ity of Summit, where it intersects the 
Des Plaines river. From this point it 
follows the bed of that stream to Lock- 
port where, in consequence of the sud- 
den depression in the ground, the bed of 
the channel comes to the surface; here 
the great controlling works are located. 
This has made necessary the excavation 
of about 13 miles of new channel for the 
river, besides the construction of about 
19 miles of levees to separate the waters 
of the canal from those of the river. 

A few years ago this section was the 
scene of gigantic engineering opera- 
tions; there was work for thousands of 
men at good wages, and money was 
spent without stint. But now that the 
one great work is completed, most of the 
men have gone, money is scarce, and 
desolation has taken mile after mile for 
its own. The number of abandoned 
houses and stores shows, as nothing else 
could, how complete the transformation 
has been. It gives one some idea of 
what “Hell with the lid off” might actu- 
ally be, unrelieved by any saving influ- 
ence. One gets all he wants of it going 
through at 20 miles or more an hour. 
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However, the road is fairly good all the 
way, whole sections being paved with 
stony material cast up by the excava- 
tions from the canal bed. There is prob- 
ably enough of this material left to pave 
a road from Chicago to St. Louis; pos- 
sibly it may in time be put to this use, 
and help lift the greater part of it from 
what is now a streak of deep prairie 
road. The highway is mostly on the 
east side of the trolley tracks. 

Six or seven miles before reaching 
Joliet, things improve, and the road 
winds gracefully among  prosperous- 
looking farms, many of them dairies 
also. The country is gently undulating. 
Just before reaching Joliet the route 
passes through a dim, cool bit of wood- 
land. It is almost like a park, the park 
of some old English country place laid 
out by an artistic owner, unspoiled by 
set rules. Soon the noise of busy trains 
is heard as one sweeps around a turn 
of the road and sees the city at his feet. 
Over the white stone bridge and across 
the railroad tracks, the tourist comes 
alongside the great furnaces of the IIl- 
inois Steel Company, with their numer- 
ous smokestacks and ceaseless noise of 
operation. Collins street is followed, 
with the same trolley-car tracks, to Cass 
street, to Chicago street and the center 
of the city. 

Joliet is a large and prosperous place, 
the intersecting point of five railroads 
and one of the leading manufacturing 
centers in the Middle West. It is 37: 
miles from Chicago by rail and about 44 
miles by road. The streets are wide and 
well kept, over thirty miles of them 
being improved, with asphalt, brick and 
macadamized pavement, while a magnifi- 
cent boulevard is talked of to be extend- 
ed along the bank of the Des Plaines 
river. The city lies chiefly in the valley, 
though partly built on bluffs on either 
side of the river. Very likely the auto- 
mobilist will wish to make a run about 
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the place, through some of its best 
thoroughfares, past its pleasant homes, 
before leaving for his trip over the real 
prairie. 

One point of interest is the large 
County Courthouse, occupying the cen- 
ter square, which is often referred to 
locally as the “eighth wonder of the 
world,” since it was built well within the 
original appropriation for it. A sub- 
stantial new bridge spans the Des 
Plaines river in the western section of 
the city, the channel walled high on 
both sides to take care of the increased 
flow since a large volume of water from 
Lake Michigan has been coming 
through here. The stranger will be sur- 
prised at the swiftness of the current at 
this point. In the north end of the city 
is the noted State’s prison, through 
which regular guides will take anyone 
at stated hours almost any day. It is 
well to remember that everyone who 
lives here is anxious to have his or her 
place of residence pronounced Jo, not 


Jol-liet, as the stranger is very apt to 
call it. 

From Joliet keep Chicago street di- 
rectly south to Wilmington, where the 
road crosses the Kennebec river, famous 


for its fishing. Hardly out on this route 
the real meaning of the prairie begins to 
dawn upon one accustomed only to the 
rise and fall of the eastern landscape. 
The sense of infinite largeness grows 
with the clicking off of the miles, and 
for a while one revels in the unaccustom- 
ed experience, though before nightfall 
some monotony is likely to creep into it. 
All the way out from Chicago the soil 
has been growing darker, and now it 
becomes that rich black which makes 
possible the vast corn yield of the Middle 
West. 

Perhaps no other section of country so 
completely combines all the essentials 
of health and agricultural prosperity, 
nor has more favorable climatic condi- 


tions with a superabundance and variety 
of mineral resources. It is a land diver- 
sified by vast stretches of fertile, rolling 
prairie, well irrigated by rivers and 
creeks. The uplands abound in a great 
variety of timber, stone, coal, fire clay 
and shales. This whole territory is peo- 
pled by a race thrifty and intelligent, a 
progressive class of people, the best and 
most virile blood of the East and South, 
transplanted to and working out the 
destiny of the “garden spot of the 
world.” The sturdy moral character and 
high intelligence of these people are ex- 
emplified by the many public buildings 
and schools, churches and charitable in- 
stitutions across the entire State. 
There is a lack of detailed interest in 
and about the different towns and cities, 
but each place is working out its destiny 
in its own individual way. Dwight is in 
the midst of a rich farming and stock- 
raising district, but the principal distinc- 
tion of the place is the original Keeley 
Institute, floating population 
makes up most of the town. Pontiac is 
a splendid little city on the banks of the 
Vermillion river, and is a junction point 
for the Chicago & Alton, Wabash, and 
Illinois Central railroads. Chenoa and 
Normal—the latter the location of the 
State Normal University—are soon 
passed and Bloomington, the natural di- 
viding line on the Chicago-St. Louis 
route, looms up before one is aware, the 
entrance taking care of itself. The 157 
miles from Chicago, odometer measure- 


whose 


ment, as against 126 miles by rail, may 
be covered between morning and even- 
ing of any good summer day, even with 
short stops at Joliet and Dwight. 
Bloomington, the county seat of Mc- 
Lean county and the home of Ex-Vice- 
President Adlai E. Stevenson, is built 
upon a sort of eminence from which the 
ground slopes away seemingly in every 
direction. It is one of the few cities in 
Illinois to have a motor omnibus serv- 
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ice, the big vehicles meeting all trains 
and running between the hotels and resi- 
dences. The court house, around which 
the business center is built, is one of the 
finest structures in the State, and is visi- 
ble from a considerable distance as one 
comes in or goes out. The New Illinois 
hotel is one of the most commodious in 
the Middle West; at Dwight the Living- 
ston will probably be preferred, and at 
Joliet the Hotel Monroe, Gasolene can 
be purchased in any city or town along 
the way, and fair-to-good storage facili- 
ties are available in the larger places. 
Still automobiles are not very numerous 
in this section, and there is much to be 
desired in the way of facilities, especially 
for repairs and replacements. 

Inside of corporate limits the streets 
and roads on this trip will average in 
good condition; in the open country, 
however, worse things must be expect- 
ed, for the highways are practically bot- 
tomless for six months out of twelve. 
Some patches of sand are occasionally 
found, but a good sized pair of tires will 
get over them very comfortably. Ex- 
perienced teamsters of the frontier know 
that the ox and mule will get through 
the mud better than the horse, for al- 
though the foot of each—being smaller 
—will sink deeper, it is easier to draw 
out. Now, the four feet of the mule do 
not ordinarily cover a square foot of 
the surface; and as it must, when walk- 
ing, be bearing on only two feet, it has 
then less than half a square foot of sup- 
port. So the two mules of a team would 
support their weight, with the additional 
weight of their lcad, on from one to two 
square feet of ground. The bearing 
surface of an automobile tire will go 
over the sand and dust of the prairie 
States much better than it will over the 
sand of the lakeside and the average 
ocean beach; and the number of trips 
that are made in this section of country 
‘without mishap prove that it is much 


better suited to the motor vehicle than 
many suppose. 

Mark Twain once told a story of a 
minister who had a call into the coun- 
try. He had to ride a number of miles 
over a rough road. The horse was skit- 
tish and the cart had no spring, so the 
poor dominie was jolted up and down 
until he almost wished he was dead. The 
horse ran away at last and threw the 
minister out the When 
found he was asked if he was hurt. He 
said that he did not know, but he felt as 
if his collar-bone might be broken. “If 
I ever go to hell,” he said, “I want to 
ride road, because I 
would be very glad when I got there.” 


upon road. 


there over this 
But the modern motor car is way ahead 
of the old-fashioned cart with iron tires 
It will take 


you eighty, ninety, a hundred miles or 


and innocent of springs. 


more in a day over the same rough 
roads, and give you a pleasant time 
sight-seeing while bringing you to a 
comfortable hostelry at night. 

After Bloomington, Springfield, the 


Illinois capital, is the next city on this 


route having ample accommodations for 
man and machine; and as the ride from 
Chicago to Springfield would be more 
than the average tourist would care to 
undertake in a single day, Bloomington 
is the natural point at which to break 
this trip. Here the stranger-tourist may 
be sure of passing a pleasant, comforta- 
ble night, and he should plan to start 
out fresh in the morning for the second 
The 
second day will be, like the first, a trip 


of the two days’ run to St. Louis. 


over the prairies of L[llinois. 


The Professional Man He Needed 


Mike—Are ye much hurted, Pat? Do 
ye want a docthor? 

Pat—a docthor, ye fule! afther bein’ 
runned ovér be a big red autymobeel? 
Phat Oi wart is a lawyer. 





A-AL, ef it don’t 
aa ‘bout beat cirkus 
day ter see Si Sawyer a- 
skootin’ up an’ deown th’ 
bay in thet new-fangled 
craft uf his,” remarked 
Uncle Hiram Spooker. “Th’ 
boys deown ter Gould’s 
Corner ses how sh’ looks like ol’ Marm 
Sawyer’s carpet slipper put inter com- 


“ee 


mishun.”’ 

“Sh’s gut one uf thum gaserlean in- 
juns in er, tew,” interrupted Bill Jenk- 
ins. “Gee! ought ter hear ‘er coff an’ 
sneeze jest like an ol’ hoss.” 

“Yus, an’ ye ought ter see th’ con- 
tintid grin on Si’s phiz, out there shoot 
in’ ’round in th’ munlight,” added Uncle 
Hiram, “with all th’ town gals up on th’ 
bank a-itchin’ fer a sail. But, I reckin, 
Si’ll be an ol’ batch, jest like his uncle 
Jim. Guess gals are a bit tew noisy fer 
Si. Ol Jim use ter say, ‘Gals are like 
music; ye hev ter hev a good ear ter 
‘preciate ‘um.’ ” 

Uncle Hiram shifted his weight to the 
other foot, and his quid of tobacco to 
the opposite jaw, and resumed :— 

“Marm Sawyer tol’ Melindy, yister- 
day, thet sh’ wuz thinkin’ uf takin’ in 
summer boders. Sh’d hed a letter 
frum sum uf thum high-toned fellers; 
an’ th’ tol’ Marm ter make ’er own 
prices.” 

“Guess the’ mus’ be perticlur inner- 
cent, or helse the’ hain’t looked up 
Marm’s squeezin’ record,” returned the 
red-haired grocery clerk. 

“Wa-al, guess likely the’ wunt hev 
much helse te dew but look ‘er up efter 
the’ git “ere,” rejoined Uncle Hiram; 
“fer the’ tell m’ these ere summer bod- 
ers are a lot uf shiftless, good-fer-nuthin’ 
critturs.” 


By Judith de Boverty 
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There was another shift- 
ing scene; then Uncle Hi- 
ram resumed: “Marm tol’ 
Melindy thet Si hed th’ best 
gaserlean injun bilt, it wuz 
Ser savin’ in th’ consumshun 
uf gaserlean; but Melindy 
tol’ ’er thet, ef th’ pesky 
thing hed consumpshun, sh’ didn’t per- 
poz ter hev Hiram an’ th’ boys a-hangin’ 
‘round thet ere boat eny longer!” 

The conversation was interrupted at 
this point by the appearance of an ex- 
ceedingly smart turn-out, containing a 
party of six, just making the bend by 
the grocery. And when one of the party, 
a stylishly gowned young woman wear- 
ing a bright red coat and a jaunty, 
white sailor hat, gave the natives a be- 
witching smile and asked if they would 
be so kind as to direct her party to 
Sawyer’s farm, it was too much for their 
rural curiosity; they all exclaimed in 
one accord, “Gee whiz, Marm Sawyer’s 
boders !” 
sufficient 
breath, Uncle Hiram, who prided him- 


“But after recovering 
self on being “allus ekqual ter an er- 
kashun,” stepped out to the carriage in 
answer to the young woman’s inquiry. 

“Wa-al, neow, I should hev thought 
Si would hev met ye; but, I reckin, he 
hain’t thought "bout nuthin’ much, ’cept 
vapor razors an’ cranky shanks, evur 
sense he’s gut thet new gaserlean injun 
uf his.” 

The young woman threw back her 
pretty head and engaged in a gay, rip- 
pling laugh. 

“What a lark!” she exclaimed. “So 
Mr. Sawyer has a motor boat, has 
he? I am an enthusiastic launchwoman 
myself, sir. And, might I ask, is Mr. 
Sawyer young?” 
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“Yes, Miss; an’ he’s young ernuf ter 
be foolish an’ skylarking ’round efter th’ 
gals, tew, but sumhow he hain’t—why, 
he jest hates th’ gals like pizen!” 

Another rippling laugh, merrier than 
before: “A gasolene engine—a youth 
full of wisdom—so far, so good. But, 
my good sir, you have not yet directed 
us to Sawyer’s farm.” 

“Ser I hain’t,” replied Uncle Hiram. 
“Wa-al, Miss, ye jest drive deown th 
road a piece, an’ when ye cum ter th’ 
turn, keep ter th’ right fer a spell an 
itll fetch ye right up inter Marm’s front 
yard. But be keerful uf thum ponies, 
ef the’ don’t happen ter take a fancy ter 
cows, fer Marm allus keeps th’ heffer 
hitched up in th’ front yard.” 


The 


woman 


laughing, saucy-faced young 
“Thank you, and 
the horses, at the bidding of their fair 
mistress, started off down the road at a 
brisk trot. 

One of the sitting there, 
watching the carriage roll out of sight, 
remarked, cunningly, “I bet ye Si Saw- 
yer changes his pinyun "bout gals soon 
es he claps his eye on thet one. Sh’s th’ 
slickest piece uf petticoats that evur 
struck these parts!” 

“Wa-al, sh’ be neow,” answered Uncle 
Hiram. “Why, I reckin, Melindy an’ th’ 
gals ‘ll be all worked up when the’ see 
‘er riggin’. And I bet ye, me an’ th’ 
boys wunt hev a red shirt ter ’r backs, 
but what'll be cut up inter sacks like 
hern!” 

* * * * * * * aK * a * 


said, sir,” 


loafers 


Two days of unpacking and rearrang- 
ing, and the “summer boders” are fairly 
established at Sawyer’s farm. It is tea 
time; and Miss Vance, the stylishly at- 
tired young woman of the corner gro- 
cery episode, smiles brightly across the 
table at Si, and exclaims: 

“Oh, Mr. Sawyer, last evening I 
heard the jolly plom, plom, plom of your 
gasolene motor, and it made me feel so 
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‘launchy’ that I as tempted to run down 
upon the beach and shout ‘ahoy!’ after 
you. I am looking forward to having 
some magnificent runs with you this 
summer, Mr. Sawyer.” 

Poor Si, looking bashfully across the 
table at this bit of yellow-haired “piz- 
en,” hears himself mumble, “I hope so, 
Miss Vance.” 

Miss Vance looked strangely pleased 
Perhaps he isn’t so wondrous wise, after 
all, she thinks. 

Then addressing Si, she goes on to 
say: “I own a power launch myself. 
In fact, I belong to a young ladies’ club 
that is making a study of gasolene en- 
gineering.” 

She pauses to note the expression of 
utter bewilderment on Marm’s and on 
Si’s countenances; and then resumes, 
“And I am very much interested in the 
speed problem.” 

“Should jedge sh’ wuz,” says Si to 
himself, “frum th’ speed sh’s showed in 
gittin’ ’erself acquainted with me an’ 
my boat.” 

“Papa calls the young ladies in our 
club ‘Explosive Whimlets,’” Miss 
Vance is saying; “and my brother Jack 


—he’s real funny, you know—he says, 


‘The Whimlets used to have three 
strings to their bow, but now they have 
three blades to their propeller.’ He 
wagers we'll flood the market with’ 
sparkers within a year.” 

Then everybody at 
and Si thinks how bewitching Miss 
Vance is when she laughs. 

That night before Si 
mother entered his room, a cunning 
smile broadening her grim face, and 
gave him a cheery good-night: 

“Si Sawyer, ye’re goin’ ter be one uf 
thum ‘sparkers,’ or helse yer ol’ Marm 


table laughs, 


retired, his 


hain’t no brain reader!” 
And Si looked thoughtful as he lis 
tened to the flip-flop of his mother’s 





WISDOM BEGOT 
carpet slippers sounding along the un- 
carpeted stair. 

* * * x * 

Three beautiful, dream-filled weeks 
have glided by;—and Si Sawyer has 
changed his “pinyun "bout gals ;”—he 
seems to get a peculiar vibration from 
that little motor located under his left 
rib, when a certain young woman is 
present. 

And now on this sunny morning they 
are just about to take one of those “mag- 
nificent runs.” The party consists of Miss 
Vance, her cousin, her brother and the 
children, and Si. On these occasions, Si 
always wore his Sunday hat, to the in- 
finite delight of Miss Vance and her 
cousin, to whom Si’s queer gallantries 
had become a permanent source ol! 
amusement. 


ee o> See 


The sun is bright, the breeze exhila- 
rating, the water smooth; and, after a 
bit of impatient hissing on the part of 
the engine, the graceful little boat glides 
out from her mooring, and directs her 
course due north. Their destination this 
morning is a delightful picnic resort 
about four hours’ run up the stream. 

The first two hours out are happily 
beguiled with laughter and song; the 
children screaming with delight as the 
little boat rides the slight swells made 
by the passage of larger craft. 

Then, at intervals, Miss Vance tells 
Si how she has read all the authorities 
on signals, lights, etc. And all the while 
Si keeps repeating to himself, “Provi- 
dence hes fitted this gal with a head fer 
larnin’ an’ navegashun, an’ sent ’er ter 
me; an’ when me an’ ’er’s married, we'll 
jest live in this ere little craft th’ hull 
durned summer long!” 

But, at this point in his revery, the 
engine begins to kick and buzz—and 
then, with the frailty of a few of her 
kind, stops! This is the first stop they 
have experienced in the many little ex- 


BY 


SUMMER SEAS 








cursions they have taken. Si goes to 
work heroically, anxious that Miss 
Vance shall think him a skilful engineer 
as well as a bold lover—he will tell her 
of his love this very evening! 

Poor Si works on patiently, but gets 
no results; and now Providence, wish- 
ing perhaps to test still further the for- 
titude of a lover, ushers in a dense fog 

Up to this time, Miss Vance, quietly 
seated at Si’s elbow, has watched his 
operations quizzically and with much 
apparent interest, but the fog instantly 
changes all this. 

She rises hastily, and, as a captain 
might give a command, says: “Mr. 
Sawyer, switch on your batteries! There 
is no trouble with I 


your engine. 


watched you sitting here dreaming idly 
and unconsciously turning that switch; 
at last you cut your batteries out en- 
tirely. 


I have for some months been 
engaged in writing a little booklet en- 
titled, ‘Is the Joke on the Engine or on 
the Operator;’ and, I assure you, Mr. 
Sawyer, your recent perplexities have 
furnished me with a very interesting 
situation.” 

Much chagrined by this discomfiting 
experience, Si doggedly gives the wheel 
a few sharp turns; and, with the aid of 
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a small ‘compass, the little craft feels 
her way down the stream. But it is 
four long, weary hours before they find 
themselves in the warm glow of Marm’s 
kitchen, a sorry looking party of cruis- 
ers. 

However, undaunted by _ circum- 
stances, Si is still firm in his purpose, 
and is determined to have Miss Vance’s 
answer at once. 

“Miss Vance, ken I speak ter ye fer 
a few minutes ‘fore ye go up steers?” 
Si asks, bashfully.” 

Miss Vance smiles brightly: “I am 
at your service, Mr. Sawyer. Is it any 
points regarding motor failures that you 
desire?” she adds, laughingly. 

“Not exactly, Miss Vance; fer, ter 
tell ye good an’ plain, it’s yerself I 
want.” Then, for the hundredth time 
Si experiences that peculiar vibration 
around the left rib. 

But Miss Vance, she goes off into one 
of her merry gales of laughter: “You 
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are certainly joking, Mr. Sawyer. You 
know—I—I’m—well, to tell you good 
and plain, Mr. Sawyer, I’m engaged to 
the man who manufactured your gaso- 
lene motor. But I thought, of course, 
you understood. You surely must have 
noticed this regulation diamond sol- 
itaire which, for obvious reasons, I wear 
on my left hand?” 

An intense silence ensues in which Si 
swallows the great lump that has risen 
in his throat ; then he replies: 

“No, I hain’t noticed it, Miss Vance. 
I don’t think I’ve evur noticed much, 
enyhow, ‘cept. ye hain’t like th’ other 
gals. Ye see, I’ve allus hed ter work 
prutty hard, an’ I hain’t nevur hed much 
time ter study up Authorities on Sig- 
nals, Lights, Good-night, Miss 
Vance!” 

ok ak k % *K ok 1K ok K * * 


etc. 


Si Sawyer retired to his little room 
under the eaves that night “a youth full 
of wisdom!” 


He Thought He Knew It All 


By Basil Gordon 


I knew a man who thought he knew it all. 

He knew how earth became a rolling ball. 

He knew the source and secret of 
all life. 

He also knew how Adam came to fall. 


He knew the causes of the glacial age 
And what it was that made the deluge 
rage. 
He knew— in fact, he knew most every- 
thing. 
In his own mind he was earth’s greatest 


sage. 


His knowledge was of such stupendous 
girth, 
It took in everything upon the earth 
And in the heavens; but most strange 
of all, 
He didn’t know a thing of real worth. 


He knew where people go when they are 
dead. 
He knew all wonders ever sung or said. 
He knew the past and future; but for 
all 
He didn’t 
bread. 


know enough to earn his , 


He was a marvel of omniscience. 
He knew the secret of the 
whence. 


hence and 
He was a bundle of great theories. 
The only thing he lacked was common 
sense. 


Never! 
We've got our faults, ’tis true, but what 
One of us will agree 
That we the grievous faults have got 
That all our neighbors see? 





Cylinder Cooling and Lubricating 


By Gerence 


ERHAPS no one thing in an ex- 
plosive motor has received so 

much ingenious attention from design- 
ers and constructors as keeping of the 
cylinder in proper condition has. To 
understand some of the difficulty of 
doing this one must consider the causes 
which the 
quantity of heat transmitted by the gas 


may increase or diminish 
to the cylinder walls. 

In the first place, this quantity varies 
according to the dimensions of the cyl- 
inder, the volume of gas being constant. 
The loss of heat is practically propor- 
tionate to the area of the cylinder walls 
There is, how- 
ever, no proportion between the loss of 


divided by the volume. 


heat and the number of explosions, since 
with the increased speed the gas is not 
so long in contact with the walls and is 
not cooled to the same extent. 

All things being equal, a compression 
which raises the temperature, without 
the temperature of the cylinder walls 
the time, 


being augmented at same 


means a greater absorption of heat by 
the cylinder. 
There are other causes of absorption, 


such as bad carburation and the exist- 
ence of scale or fur in the cylinder head. 
This latter is often due to insufficient 
cooling, and should be very carefully 
avoided. 
cylinder it should be remembered that 


In radiating the heat from the 


there is an interest in keeping the tem- 
perature as high as_ possible 
decomposing the lubricating oil. 


without 


The oils generally employed cannot 
stand a temperature of more than 350 
degrees Cent., experience has 
proved that this point is not exceeded 
by keeping the water at a temperature 
of 80 to 100 degrees. This is, unfor- 
tunately, not the case with the valves, 
which work best at a low temperature, 


and 


Grenholme 


when they allow of the admission of a 
larger volume of gas. 

This seems to imply that the water 
should enter the jacket around 
valves so that they would be sure to get 


the 


the benefit of the low temperature. Some 
makers have even eliminated the jacket 
around the cylinder and contented them- 
selves with circulating the water around 
the valves. The same result can, how- 
ever, be obtained by varying the dimen- 
sions of the jacket, but care should be 
taken to ensure a circulation of water 
as active and regular as possible. Fur- 
thermore, the same water should be 
used Over and over again as a means 
of preventing the formation of scale or 
fur, and for this reason the radiator 
should be designed to avoid any loss of 
water. 

the radiator, it will 


usually be found that its efficiency de- 


In considering 


pends upon the difference between the 
temperatures of the air and water, the 
speeds of the water and air, and the form 
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of the cooling surface. To meet these 
conditions abroad they use radiating 
tubes of copper, to which the ailettes 
are either welded or pressed on to se- 
sure a perfect contact. This contact be- 
tween the ailettes, or flanges, and the 
tubes is absolutely essential to their 
efficiency. The honeycomb radiator has 
a greater cooling power than the older 
form of flanged tubes, but its construc- 
tion is very delicate, and while it is al- 
most impossible to avoid leakages, it is 
very difficult to repair them. 

Some experiments have recently been 
carried out with cooling engines at the 
laboratory of the Automobile Club of 
France, wherein it was found that when 
the water entered cold at the bottom of 
the cylinder there was less power than 
when it entered at the top. Logically, 
the water should enter the cylinder at 
its hottest part, that is to say, around 
the exhaust valves, which are always 
The 
cooling of the valves has a far greater 
influence upon the running of the engine 
than is generally believed, and it should 
in consequence be given even for greater 
study than it has heretofore received. 


bathed, as it were, in very hot air. 


Where Clutches Go Wrong 

There is small choice when it comes 
to deciding between a clutch which re- 
fuses to work at all and the one which 
declines to do anything but work. While 
the former condition of affairs is the 
most prevalent, yet the latter is by no 
means infrequent and is perhaps even 
more annoying than a slipping clutch. 
Unless a clutch can be put in gently 
and the vehicle moved off gradually, 
great strains will be thrown on both the 
engine and the gear, which in a short 
time will begin to show the effects of 
such treatment in very marked manner. 
A grab and hold-on clutch may be due, 
and chiefly is due, to one of two causes: 
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First, too strong a spring, and conse- 
quently too intense a grip between the 
male and female portions of the clutch; 
second, a badly designed clutch, by 
which is meant a clutch wherein the 
conical angle is too acute, so that a sud- 
den wedging action occurs when one- 
half of the clutch is put into engagement 
with the other half, and when this oc- 
curs there is no real remedy, except an 
entirely new clutch. 

The remedy of the first named cause 
is obvious, though whea slackening off 
the spring to accomplish it be very care- 
ful not to get it too slack. It is even 
permissible to allow the clutch to slip 
very slightly when ascending hills on the 
lowest speeds, since doing so enables the 
engine to maintain its momentuni. 

Not a Railroad Accident 

Puff, puff, puff, puff! 

A thin column of smoke arose. 

Puff! 

Could he make it in safety? 

Puff, puff, puff! 

It was getting nearer and—puff, puff 
—nezrer. 

Puff! 

He would try for it if he lost his life 
in the attempt. 

Puff, puff, puff! 

Ah! Another box gone. Now he 
only needed 3,678 coupons. Every’ 
cigarette was bringing that 675,000-cou- 
pon runabout just that much nearer. 

Puff, puff, puff, cough, puff! 





A Real Test 

Ajax had defied the lightning and 
now stood with folded arms expecting 
the laurel wreath; but the multitude was 
not satisfied. 

“Let us see you defy a racing auto- 
mobile,” they demanded. 

But Ajax detected gasolene in the air 
and fled. 





Passing of the 


By Professor 


HOUGH great expectations were 
entertained at the of the 
nineteenth century, no one dreamed that 
auto and motor traction 
universal by 1950. 
izing inventions contributed their share 
to bring this about. 


close 
would become 
Several revolution- 


Long after the bicycle, whose draw- 
backs had become more and more ap- 
parent, had been replaced by the hybrid 
motor cycle, a German tailor, in Koetz- 
schenbroda invented wheel, 
which found rapid introduction under the 
name of the Patent-Universal-Central- 
Normal - idealwheel - Electric, popularly 


an electric 


called “Pucnie” for short, after the ini- 
an im- 
so that he left 


at his death, besides a large amount of 


tial letters. The inventor made 


mense fortune out of it, 
ready cash, five castles on Starnberg 
Lake, and extensive landed possessions 
in Hungary and Southern Ruesia. 

By simply turning the steering device 
of the Pucnie vehicle, electric vibrations 
(formerly known Hertz’s 
were created, which acted directly on the 


as waves ) 
axle of the driving-wheel, resulting in 
the removal of all friction and in the in- 
crease of the gear to 225, giving a speed 
But in view of the 
such a high 
speed, an imperial law forbade a larger 
gear than 112} for street riding, as the 


maximum. 


of 25 miles a second. 


danger connected with 


Another very important technical ad- 
vance was the Indestructible-Hyper- 
ideal-Transcendental - Pneumatic-Adam- 
as tire, called “Ihtpa,” the invention of a 
young engineer of the name of Jahnert, 
who became a millionaire through it in 
three weeks. 

The method the young inventor used 


He 


with 


was: simplicity itself. covered the 
rim the 


made from anthracite coal-tar, having 


of wheel a combination 


Last Pedestrian 
Heinrich Pscal 


four times the hardness of diamonds, and 
being 3} times more elastic and pliable 
than the rubber heretofore used; at the 
same time it was absolutely indestructi- 


ble, entirely proof against damage from 


nails, sharp stones and the like, and never 
required repairs. 

The rim cover was filled with liqui:d 
helium, then very cheap and obtainable 
In the meantime the 
manufacturers had succeeded in produc- 


ing 


at every grocery. 
wheels of amazing strength and 
weighing from to 
pounds, the greater part of which weight 


rigidity, one six 
was placed below their supporting level 
in such a manner as to restore their 
equilibrium if turned over, in the same 
manner as the well-known 


bob up. 


tee-totums 


In this way it had become possible for 
even children and very old people to en- 
joy the pleasure of motoring without any 
danger or exertion. It is quite natural 
that, under such circumstances, walking 
fell more and more into disuse. Every 
one who had to cover short or long dis- 
tances, from children going to school to 
country  letter-carriers, butchers and 
pedlers, made use of the new convey- 
ance, which was not only cheap, but 
small and compact like the old bicycle 
had been. 

The custom of taking walks remained 
in vogue with mountain travelers and 
mountain climbers for a relatively long 
period, but it gradually disappeared with 
them also, when all prominent peaks in 
Europe and Central Asia had been made 
easily accessible by electric cogwheel and 
by cable roads. 

About this time an old man created a 
great sensation, who, according to his 
statement, had never used any other 
means of transport than the limbs nature 


had given him for that purpose, and who 
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was a pedestrian by profession. He had 
walked all over Europe and Asia, and 
had kept a diary of his travels, in which 
the local town and village authorities had 
officially testified to the distances he had 
traversed, just as in former days other 
men had cycled or motored. 

This peculiar individual made his liv- 
ing by giving geographical lectures, 
which were extensively patronized; the 
mass of the people not wanting to miss 
the opportunity of seeing such a curios- 
ity, and the pathological feature of this 
case was of special interest to the edu- 
cated classes. The most renowned spe- 
cialists in the fields of medicine and an- 
thropology subjected him to minute ex- 
aminations. Prof. 
Parchow exhibited him to the Anthropo- 
logical Society of Berlin, and made the 
following remarks on the occasion. (See 
An- 
thropology, report of 1949, pages I17, 
and following.): 


Privy - Councillor 


Archives for Electrophysiological 


“You see in Mr. Clodwalker a strong- 
ly-built man of fifty-eight years, and of 
medium size. musculature 


Bones and 


are well and the muscles 


chiefly drawn into action in wheeling, 


developed, 


are by no means rudimentary, as we 
His 


mally developed; his sensorium is en- 


should suppose. senses are nor- 
tirely free, and the examination of his 
brains and spine does not disclose any- 
thing abnormal, whereas his intelligence 
is unquestionably above the average. 
His skull is mesodolichocephalic and 
orthognathic, and there can be no doubt 
that Mr. Clodwalker belongs to the 
North German race. For this reason it 
seems strange that this normally devel- 
oped individual should have acquired the 
habit of walking, which belongs to a far- 
distant geological epoch, and is only 
pursued at present as a specific mark of 
degeneration by some small mountain 
tribes in New Guinea, which have de- 
teriorated through immorality. 
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“TI confirm 


herewith specifically the 
that Mr. Clodwalker has _ never 
mounted a vehicle of any kind! (Com- 
motion.) According to his own state- 
ment, he was even in childhood inclined 
to do all sorts of odd things, and at ma- 
ture age suffered for some time from 


tact 


melancholia on account of an unhappy 
love affair; but this would hardly explain 
the phenomenon in the total absence of 
objective, physical conditions.” 

After some lengthy and more strictly 
scientific remarks, which are of no inter- 
est to the layman, Prof. Parchow drew 
the conclusion that this was a case of 
atavistic reaction, such as is not infre- 
quent in plants. rain-worms, and other 
animals of a low order, but which had 
not been noticed before in man. 

This opinion was strongly opposed by 
Prof. von Turnchair, the managing di 
rector of one of the largest lunatic asy- 
lums on the Continent. He condemned 
the tendency, ever becoming more pre- 
valent, of explaining crimes and diseases 
of the mind from the standpoint of ana- 
tomical evolution and of making atavis- 
tic reaction responsible for them. 

According to the Professor’s firm con- 
viction, Mr. Clodwalker 
typical case of primary 


represented a 
insanity; the 
cause for which could be found in a dis- 
eased condition of the locomotory center. 
The absence of physical conditions is not 
contradictory to the theory, but is fre- 
quently noticed in such cases of paran- 
oia, generally ending in imbecility. 

The 


savants, commencing on this occasion, 


controversy between the two 
runs through several volumes of the Ar- 
chives for Electrophysiological Anthro- 
pology, and was finally decided against 
Parchow. 

Only scanty reference is made to the 
private life of Clodwalker in the German 
press of the day. His parents are said 
to have been of normal constitution; his 
erandfather on the maternal side is even 
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reported to have once won the second 
prize in a race in which a famous cyclist 
named Zimmerman had come in first. 
He was married twice, but both wives 
separated from him, giving his uncon- 
querable aversion to motoring as a legal 
ground for divorce. 

Some people asserted that he was the 
last member of a secret society, organ- 
ized toward the beginning of the twen 
tieth century, under the name of “Renn- 
steig Association,” and which 
to 
afterward 


was at 


first allowed exist unmolested, but 


which was suppressed by 
virtue of a law against misdemeanors, 
because the motorists felt uneasy about it. 

This association worshiped a_ poet 
called Scheffel, as their patron saint, and 
obligated its members to climb over the 
Rennsteig once a year with mysterious 
ceremonies, that being a lonely mountain 
road of the 


Thuringian Forest in all its length; the 


running over the crest 


object is supposed to have been a kind 
of superstitious worship of nature. 


AST 


PEDESTRIAN 


BUTLER AS RAINY DAISIES 


It is a fact that Clodwalker was found 
dead one day on the Rennsteig in the 
neighborho nd soof the ‘Threemaster- 
the White 


Universal- Normal 


Mountain. 
News 
of 
September 12, 


stone” in 
“The 


Hildburghausen”’ 


great 
for 
has a his 
of 


1960, which was in part as follows: 


report 
funeral in its issue 

“The funeral cortége turned out to be 
an imposing tribute, in which nearly all 
of 
took part, for the deceased was known in 


of the grown population our town 


the widest circles as the last representa- 


tive of a race which passed away long 
ago, and also because he had made him- 
self beloved by his honorable and kind- 
ly nature. 

“The procession was headed by a mili- 
tary band on six eight-seated Pucnies, 
playing Chopin’s Funeral March; then 
followed the coffin, richly decorated with 
flowers, on two ‘four-seaters,’ steered by 
four funeral directors, and followed by 
two ministers on silver-plated electrics. 
endless funeral train, 


Then came an 
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among which could be seen many 
mourning cars with black enameled 
pneumatics and craped steering wheels. 

“The sight of the endless procession 
awakened strange emotions in us, just as 
the disappearance of the last stage coach 
and the last steam railroad was probably 
accompanied with like melancholy inter- 
est. And if we, living in an enlightened 
century, look*back with pride on a time 
when a large part of the people had to 
be satisfied on their business trips and 
pleasure walks with the ridiculously slow 
speed of four feet a second, it would 
seem almost, on quiet reflection, as if 
people were more contented then. The 
wheel of history rolls on through the 
ages without stopping; fiercer becomes 
the battle of existence from year to year. 
Now, he has also departed, the last wit- 
ness of an idyllic age, the last pedestrian ! 
May he never feel the weight of the sod 
on which he walked with such persever- 
ance !” 


Tempora Mutartur 

Sunday morning. 

The Rev. Dr. Panghurst is driving 
ieisurely to church, 

He is not revolving his text in his 
mind. 

There is no need. 

He has his sermon in his pocket. all 
written out. 

One of his prominent parishioners 
passes him in a big touring car. 

“Brother Shumake,” calls out the pas- 
tor, “I am sorry to see you riding out 
in a thing like that to-day.” 

“Why so,” doctor?” responds Brother 
Shumake, checking his speed. 

‘Because it is a violation of the fourth 
commandment.” 

‘Begging your pardon, doctor, it does 
not so occur to me. I am not working. 
Neither am I working any domestic ani- 
mal, while you are, contrary to one of the 





specifications in the fourth command- 
ment in such cases made and provided.” 

“But,” urges the pastor, in the con- 
troversial tone he sometimes adopts, “I 
am going to church.” 

“So am I, doctor, so am I,” rejoins 
Brother Shumake, ‘“‘and I shall prob- 
ably beat the preacher there.” 

Here the prominent parishioner let his 
car out another notch and proceeds on 
his way. 

While the Rev. Dr. Panghurst follows 
at a slower pace, thinking profoundly. 


Breaking a Steed 

Once upon a time a man bought a 
colt, and after spending a month in hard 
work trying to break him the horse ran 
away the first time that he tried to drive 
him on the road. 

Then he went to work again, and 
after another month he hitched the colt 
to a wagon, with the result of having 
the dashboard kicked into his face. 

The man was discouraged, and, sell- 
ing the horse, bought one of those 
marked down from $1,250-to-anything- 
you'll-pay-for-it steam runabouts. The 
first day he went out with the contrap- 
tion he ran into a tree, and the thing 
was nineteen kinds of a wreck. 

Moral—A cheap hand-me-down au- 
tomobile is more easily broken than a 
horse is. 

Disproving an Adage 

“I can never marry you,” said the 
beautiful blonde. 

“But,” pleaded the wealthy old man, 
“won't you make my life happy for the 
short years I will be here? I have just 
bought a 60 H. P. racing car which I 
am going to run myself, and you know 
I am troubled with a weak and faint 
heart.” 

“In that case I accept you.” 

And yet they say faint heart never 
won fair lady. 


A Day 


ee ICKEY,” 
spring morning, “our 
riding has borne fruit. 


said I, one bright 
trolley 
My friend, the 
Doctor in Passaic, has been reading of 
our trolleying, and has asked us to take 
a whirl with him through New Jersey 
to see how much better automobiling is 
than trolleying. What do you think of 
that ?” 
“Where is 


calmly. 


Passaic,” she inquired, 


“Good land!” I exclaimed, “if you put 
in less time on that Circassian beauty 


roll to your hair and more on your 
geography you would be an 


ment. 


improve- 
Passaic is in New Jersey.” 

“Um,” she continued in the same tone, 
“I thought we were making trips with- 
out men, to show what women could do 
by themselves.” 

“But this isn’t trolleying,” I protest- 
ed. “Still, if it were, dont’ we have men 
What about the 
conductor and the motorman ?” 

“T hadn’t thought of that,” said she. 


to run the trolley cars? 


“Is the Doctor beyond hope?” 
“Oh no,” I 


eligible bachelor.” 


said smiling,” he’s an 

“Well,” said she, resignedly, “I sup- 
pose men are a necessity at times, and 
so if you want to accept the Doctor’s 
invitation for us, go ahead.” 
That part of it being settled, at the 


proper time we were in the Doctor's 
touring car, and a few minutes later were 
clinging to the seat and the Doctor and 
anything else available, as we swung 
around the corners and headed for the 
open country. I don’t know of anything 
quite like one’s first feelings in an auto- 
mobile unless it is shooting the chutes or 
possibly doing the roller coaster, which 
is crookeder than the chutes. 


As we dashed along—you bowl along 


in Jersey with a Doctor 
By Marion J. 


Delaney 


in a trolley, but dash in an automobile 
—Dickey nudged me. 

“Mary Jane,” she 
history of Passaic?’ 

“Passaic,” said the Doctor, taking my 
cue, “was settled about 1679 by the 
Dutch, and it gets its name from the 
river which the Indians called the Pesa- 
yak. The first called 
Ackquackanonk, and being at the head 
of tidewater and the site of a large In- 


said, “what is the 


settlement was 


dian village it became the most import- 
ant trading point in this part of the 
State. Washington and his army stop- 
ped over one day in Passaic in 1776, as 
they were retreating before the British. 
of the are 
woolen and cotton mills, rubber works, 


The chief industries town 
chemical works and commuters who go 
to New York every except 
Sunday. Population by census of 1900, 
=~» ” 
27:777° 

“Doctor,”” said Dickey severely, “has 
Mary Jane been coaching you, or do you 


just take to that kind of thing natural- 
ly ?” 


morning 


The Doctor blushed and began talking 
about the beauties of the Passaic river, 


which was glittering here and _ there 
through the trees. 

“T noticed the water was very thick 
and murky where we crossed it coming 
out on the train,” said Dickey. 

“But the river is very beautiful ex- 
cept the water,” contended the Doctor, 
glad of any kind of a chance to get away 
from his history. 

“Possibly,” said Dickey in a calculat- 
ing tone, “but has it ever occurred to 
you, Doctor, that water is a very import- 
ant essential to a river?” 

The vehicle gave a sudden jump, for 
which I have always blamed the Doc- 
tor’s attention to a certain lever which 
he seemed overly fond of using when- 
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ever we had any one to pass, and Dickey 
almost tumbled out backward, and in the 
excitement the Doctor escaped further 
embarrassing questions. 

In the open, now flying toward the 
mountains lying back of Passaic, I con- 
fess I had my doubts as to our getting 
back home again except by train or trol- 
ley or farm wagon, possibly by ambu- 
but I maintained a 
silence, and trusted to the Doctor as we 
swung the 
and dashed down such declivities as pre- 


lance, discreet 


around the elbows of road 
sented themselves in our path. When we 
turned into the long reach of road lead- 
ing up the mountain side the 
Notch, the only opening through the pre- 


toward 


cipitous cliffs rising forbiddingly before 
us, and the touring car slowed down a 
bit, I thought in my supreme ignorance 
that the time was approaching when we 
But 


nothing of the sort occurred, and when 


should have to get out and push. 


we glided smoothly over the level bench 
at the first rise without having turned 
a hair, I took a long breath and both of 


us went into raptures over the view 
spread before us. 
In the farthest distance the great 


Statue of Liberty rose out of the biue 
mists of the bay like a ghost in a gauzy 
shroud, and to the north, like huge 
shadows of something unearthly, we 
could count the 
island. At our feet lay Passaic, and be- 


every skyscraper on 
yond the valley of the river stretched 
the rising ground whereon sat Ruther- 
ford in the sun, while all about shown 
the white towns of the commuters, look- 
ing out upon the salt meadows of New- 
ark running down to the sea. It was 
something we had not really expected of 
New Jersey, and we were prepared to 
accept further amendments to any opin- 
ions we might previously have held. 

In a few moments we had passed out 
of sight of this glorious panorama, and 


over a road as good as a road could be 
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we came into the Notch and through the 
mountain range, known to every New 
Yorker who lets his eyes wander to the 
Out of the Notch and into 
the valley beyond we saw a country 
which was not the New Jersey we had 
The 


road led down the mountain, and we ran 


westward. 


ever seen, a fair land of promise. 


along it by our own gravity, the auto 
The moun- 
tains were all about us now, thick clad 


moving easily and smoothly. 


with trees to their crowns, and through 


the valley shone numberless silver 
streams in the sun. 
Spinning along we swept by farm- 


houses and small hamlets and came be- 
times to Pompton, whose chief distinc- 
tion was a house in which Washington 
slept. Going along the Pequannock was 
as if we were in the real mountain fast- 
ness, for huge boulders littered up the 
course of the stream and the water dash- 


ed about among them in true torrential 


style. The scenery here and further on 
at the intake of the waterworks at the 
foot of a mountain, was like Switzer- 


land, and I could not realize that I was 
in New Jersey not an hour from New 
York by train. 

We passed and met many teams on 
the road and I, confirmed reader of the 
daily papers that I am, looked every time 
We came to one for a runaway, but with 
very few exceptions the horses did but 
little more than prick up their ears or 
edge over to give us just as much of 
the road as we might need. Once, when 
a woman was driving, she got out and 
held her horse until we had passed, but 
really, the horse appeared to look with 
more surprise at the woman than at the 
automobile. 

Just beyond Smith’s Mills the Doctor 
stopped suddenly and said something 
about the water getting low in the jack- 
ets, whatever they were, and I caught a 
tight hold of the seat and waited for the 
explosion, but the Doctor smiled, turned 
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right around in a place in the road where 
no horse and buggy could have done it 
and ran back to a house by the wayside. 
There was nobody at home, but we went 
the well, bucket, and 
Dickey and I ran the windlass while the 
Doctor carried out a bucketful and said 
he was ready to go on. A 


in to found a 


man, who 
looked as if he were voting for Andy 
Jackson yet, stopped to look at the ma- 
chine and ask a lot of questions. Dickey 
was delighted to tell him all he wanted, 
to inspire a little curiosity, at least, in 
somebody, and make him think she was 
a personage because she was riding in 
an auto. 

At I New- 


foundland, where we hitched the auto- 


o'clock we rounded to in 


mobile at a livery stable and took dinner 
at a hotel 
1317. 


which has been there since 
I mentioned the historical circum- 
stance to Dickey after we came out of 


the dining-room. 


“Well, I hope,” she retorted, “that in 
a few more years they will learn not to 
feed people on cabbage and beets when 
spring vegetables are in their fulness. 
I wonder why they didn’t have carrots 
for dessert?” she concluded with infinite 
scorn. 

She 


too, for she had seen him hand over 


Doctor, 
$3 
and only get back 75 cents, and Dickey 
is training herself to be a thrifty house- 


said it right before the 


wife.” 
We strolled around a while after din- 
New- 


surroundings, and then be- 


ner looking at the prettiness of 
foundland’s 
gan getting ready to return to town, for 
it takes longer to get a cold auto into 


running condition than cold 


it does a 
horse and buggy. 

There isn’t more than a small handful 
of Newfoundland, but it is probably 600 
feet higher than as big a thing as the 


sea is, and to get up there we had re- 
‘ 
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quired more power and gasolene than 
we would require in getting back to sea 
level again. So we set off cheerily at 
3 o'clock, going down the road at 
twenty or more miles an hour and mak- 


ing everybody envious who saw us, I 


am sure, 

Along the road as we proceeded we 
saw many cyclists, who never failed to 
recognize us. Now and then we would 
pass one or two pumping their way up 
a hill laboriously, and they would look 
after us with longing eyes. Sometimes 
we would see a group resting in the 
shade by a stretch of level road, and then 
the Doctor would hit her up a bit, and 
we would flash by them so quickly that 
they would hardly know what we were, 
and once or twice I hardly knew myself. 
The Doctor and the vehicle kept their 
wits, however, and, putting my trust in 
an overruling Providence, I tried to feel 
as enthusiastic as Dickey looked. At a 
bridge we had to back off the road to 
let a negro pass, driving a big bay horse 
that showed a tendency to walk on his 
hind legs. 

“You'll have to ’scuse dish yer hoss, 
boss,” called the darky to the Doctor. 
“He’s bawn an’ raised up yer in de 
backwoods an’ dunno no better.” 

I noticed that as we passed people 
whose horses showed a disposition to be 
fractious, they seemed rather to be 
ashamed of their horses than to feel re- 
sentment toward the auto for frighten- 
ing them, which is a good sign for the 
development of automobiling. 

Beyond Butler we came into the 
Ramapo Valley, and really, the Ramapo 
is a thing of beauty. The river glints 
and shines among the trees, the moun- 
tains rise grandly all along its course, 
and over toward the north the view is 
one that will remain in the memory so 
long as there is room there for whatever 
is enchanting and lovely. 

Crossing the valley we got the, view 
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at closer range and from another point 
we had to stop the auto in sheer ad- 
miration of the beauty before us. For 
more definite information we asked a 
man in front of a very pleasant-looking 
house. what the name of the mountains 
was, and he said that though he had lived 
there all his life and his people for 200 
years before him, he had never heard 
them called anything except “the moun- 
Further along another man told 
us they were the Ramapo Mountains and 
I wondered how long some people would 
have to live in New Jersey to know what 


tains.” 


was before their very eyes. 

Turning off to the north we crossed 
the range and through another valley 
and over the Preakness Mountains, as 
though an endless panorama were pass- 
ing before us, comihg out at last in the 
gap overlooking Paterson, the Silk City. 

A great, bold peak stood frowning be- 
fore us far above the valley. 

“That is Garrett Rock,” said the Doc- 
tor, nodding toward it, but holding fast 
to the steering gear, for we had started 
tobogganing. 

“Why called Garrett rock?” I asked 
the Doctor. 

“Oh, Mary 
“don’t you know that?” 

“Of course not,” said I, “and I don’t 
believe the Doctor does, either.” 

“Well, I do,” said Dickey, with confi- 
dence. at the very ° 
top of things.” 

The Doctor and I looked gloomily at 
each other. 

“The garret, don’t you see,” explain- 
ed Dickey. “Garret, garret—at the top 
of the house. Great Scott! what’s the 
matter with you?” 

But we never let on and Dickey re- 
lapsed into somnolent silence. 

The view of Paterson from Cedar 
Bluff is comprehensive and one gets a 
good idea of what the city is like in ap- 
pearance. It does not look as if it had 


Jane, wailed Dickey, 


“Tt’s because it is 


, 
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nearly 200,000 people, but it is a big 
town and it makes more silk than all the 
other towns in the country. 

“What it?” asked Dickey. 

“It was founded by Alexander Ham- 
ilton,” said the 


about 


Doctor, observing me 


wildly nodding at him to say something, 
estab- 


“who organized the society for 


manufactures to utilize 


the great water power of the 


lishing useful 
Passaic 
Falls, and it took its name from Gover- 
nor Paterson, who signed the charter. 
Besides silk there are iron works and the 


famous Locomotive Works.” 


In a little while more we were at our 


Rogers 


point of starting, having come twenty- 
four miles in about an hour and a quar- 
ter, and the auto was breathing softly as 
a baby and didn’t show a drop of per- 
spiration or a ruffled hair. There had 
not been the slightest accident all day 
and the entire trip in every particular 
was simply a dream of delight, a wan- 
dering, not through one Vale of Cash- 
mere, but a half-dozen, and every one in 
New Jersey, which so many New York 
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PARADE THROUGH CENTRAL PARK 
people think is nothing but salt meadows, 
malaria and mosquitoes. 

Our homeward train came by at 5.30, 
and utterly unable to tell the Doctor how 
much we had enjoyed ourselves, we 
boarded it and at 6.30 we were on our 
front steps. 


“What about automobiling, Dickey?” 
said 1, as I opened the door, 


“Mary Jane,” said she impressively, 
“T will never marry a man who does not 
own an automobile and knows how to 
run it as well as the Doctor does.” 

“Um,” said I. 


Jeffersonian Simplicity 
Jefferson had tethered his horse to 
the fence while he delivered his address. 
“Doubtless wished to inculcate 
the lesson of simplicity?” asked his con- 
stituents. 


you 


“No,” replied the great man, “it was 
force of habit. I always tie up my auto- 
mobile.” 

Meekly they retired, leaving listory 
to get it down crooked. 
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By ** The Ad Man” 


[* the abstract there are many ways 

of telling the advertising story of 
the automobile— many, many ways. 
In the hard concrete, however, with the 
copy paper before you and the boy wait- 
ing for the ad, there is only One way— 
that of telling it as directly as possible, 
laying emphasis upon the facts about 
your vehicles. 

Make a mental inventory of almost 
any group of your friends or acquaint- 
ances—or any one else’s friends and ac- 
You 
clearly why plain facts, set forth without 
flourishes, are the most potent with the 


quaintances. will then see very 


great mass of readers. If you can ap- 
peal to a small, special audience, like 
those who read trade papers, it is pos- 
humor technical 


terms or other special forms of advertis- 


sible to employ or 
ing. 

With an audience 6f physicians or 
hotel 
you have readers who think along cer- 


chimney-sweeps or proprietors 
tain lines, and who can be approached 
upon a special plane. But advertising 
written for the general public, as that 
intended to sell an automobile surely 
must be if it is to accomplish anything, 
it must be cut to fit a hundred moods 
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It will 
meet the eyes of all sorts of people and 


and a thousand temperaments. 


unless it is clearly understood by the 
majority it will fail of the very effect it 
is intended to produce. 

Some of your readers and possible 
purchasers will have keen sense of hu- 
nor, other lack it; some will be educated 
in high degree, others will have difficulty 
im spelling out words of five syllables. 
There is the doctor, lawyer, rich man, 
ordinary man, and the newly come into 
his money one. They all spend money 
To 


interest them all—or a fair proportion 


in many ways, like automobiling. 


otf them—you must employ language 
that each can comprehend and argu- 
ments that will touch their various pock- 
etbooks. 
must be simple, clear and concise. Hu- 
They will 
get that from the jokes and skits clipped 


The language that you use 
mor is out of the question. 
for them by the exchange editor. If 


such 
phrase as “Fundamentally, the instruc- 


you begin your ad with some 


tive utility of ultro-conservatism—” you 
will reach nobody but the college pro- 
fessor whose wife has to turn on the 
steam for him. You will be safest in 
using stereotyped phrases, for, in the 
main, you are writing 
for stereotyped minds. 

Odd twists and turns 
can be used to give life 
to the matter, but if too 
much variety is intro- 
the ad 
misunderstood. 


duced will be 
Plain 
facts about the vehicle 


will 


come nearer to 
reaching all of them 
than any other argu- 
ments you can employ. 
There is one great 
fact of price. Most 
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of them will know how 
the 
before they go into the body of the ar- 
Being told that detail, they 


will decide that they can afford it, where- 


want to 


much vehicle is going to cost 


gument. 


upon they wili want to know how much 
the article weighs, how wide it is, how 
long, whether it is warranted to wear, 
whether it is as good as some other 
makes, how much it costs to run it, and 
if a man has to be an expert to handle it. 
There is only one fact that applies to 
each individual in the general public 
they are all fond of reading short argu- 
ments and getting the main tacts as 


quickly as possible. Yours is not the 


VILLAGE 
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only automobile advertisement,  re- 
member, nor is advertising the only fare 
that they will find in the paper. If you 
take two hundred words to tell a ten- 
word story they will turn the page and 
read the ad of a man who argues in pic- 
tures. 

While the boy waits, think of the little 


words that produce great effects in the 


Bible, take up the vehicle that you are 


going to write about, try to find the 
most universal and human facts and put 
them into the littlest number of words. 
That’s all there is to writing winning 
advertisements, and it isn’t 


any great 


mystery either. 


The Village Rubbersmith 


By M. H. M. 


Under a spreading blacksmith sign, 
The village blacksmith sat; 

He heard the chuf-chuf-chuf and said, 
“Where is my business at? 

The road is full of horseless things, 
Autos and such as that.” 

The smith was deeply in the dumps; 
Ah! that was plain to see. 

His wink-eye winked a knowing wink 
Up at the chestnut tree; 

Andthen he said, “These horseless things 
Have put a horse on me.” 

And through his crisp and curly hair 
His sinewy hand he ran. 

Says he, “I'll get some different tools, 
As well as any man 

I'll mend a punctured rubber tire 

I'll charge whate’er I can.” 

Week in, week out, ‘rom morn till night 
His bellows blows no fires, 

Instead it feeds a rubber tube, 

That blows up rubber tires. 

He has a tank of gasolene, 

And cement, pipes and wires. 

And children coming home from schoo! 
Rubber in the open door, 

They rubber at the rubber tube 


A-rubbering ‘round the floor, 
They rubber at the rubbersmith, 
Who rubbers tires that tore. 

He can’t go, Sunday, to the church, 
For that’s his busy day. ~ 

Some city scorcher’s in the lurch, 
And here is work—and pay. 

The tourist buys some gasolene 

Then scorches on his way. 

But never mind, his daughter's there, 
Up in the choir stand; 

And as she holds the hymnbook high, 
Shows diamonds on each hand; 

For daughter’s buying jewelry 

And Dad is buying land. 

Repairing and pumping and mending, 
Onward through life he goes, 

Each morning sees some tire break, 
Each evening sees it close. 

Something mended, somebody cone, 
Puts money in his clothes. 
Thanks, thanks tothee,my worthy friend, 
On the lesson I'll meditate. 

All must at times get different tools, 
This world will never wait; 

If we would live the strenuous life, 

We must keep up to date. 





The 


By Morgan 


EARING the names 

of some of our 
illustrious 
the 
the 
Presidential range 
in New 
shire 


most 
Presidents, 
mountains of 


Hamp- 


are tamous 
the world over. 

As befits its il- 
lustrious name, the greatest of the range 
is Mt. Washington, which rears its 
head above the clouds and beckons to 
the morning sun far below the horizon 
to come up for its morning kiss, where 
the hobgoblins of the night dance their 
minuet with the stars for illumination as 
they flit from crag to crag. 

Few would think that man would at- 
tempt to climb above the clouds to the 
summit of Mt. Washington with any 
modern means of locomotion; yet it has 
been done, and the automobile was the 
first auto-moving vehicle to conquer the 
heights and transport its passengers to 
the Tip Top House, which is the ex- 
treme high pinnacle of the famous Mt. 
Washington. To overcome obstacles and 
to surmount extreme difficulties has al- 


Stanley, the Pioneer Climber, Aug. 31, 1899 


Road to the Clouds 


Williams 


ways been the ruling passion of man; 
such was the true motive that led the 
intrepid Stanley on in his quest for Liv- 
ingston in the wilds of Africa. 

Mt. Washington is the highest point 
of land east of the Rockies; it is 6,200 
feet above sea level, and is a sight worth 
going miles to look down from its top 
upon the stupendous scene spread out 
below, which can only make man feel 
he is a mere atom on this universe and 
that his days are infinitely shorter than 
the eternal hills on which he stands. 

From the Pinkham 
runs a carriage 
road nearly eight miles in length, and 


House, at 
Notch, to the summit 


Glen 


on this road a private company has 
expended nearly $100,000. It is not a 
boulevard, this road, but as it is good 
enough for with 
tourists to descend from the summit to 


tally-hos freighted 


the valley by, there can be no question 


of automobiles being able to negotiate it 


in safety. 
The average this road is 
about one foot in eight and the steepest 


gradient is about one in six. 


grade of 


Views of 
scenic splendor entrance the traveler, 
and new wonders meet his eyes at every 

turn in the road. Literally, 
however, there is little else’ 
to watch but the and 
the phrase-maker of a fa- 
mous find 
this quite true if he ever tries 


to climb Mt. Washington. 


road 


automobile will 


Many will essay this climb 
in July to a certainty, when 
the first annual “Climb to 
the Clouds” will take place. 
Prizes will be offered for 
this, which will be the great- 
est road climb for an auto- 
mobile in the 


world, since 
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ROAD TO 


THE CLOUDS 


L. J. PHELPS, PRESENT RECORD HOLDEK—Time, 1 h. 48 m. 


the distance is nearly eight miles and is 
the 
however, 
Mt. Washington during the 
past three or four vears—at least twenty 


a continuous ascent from start. 


Many automobiles, have 


climbed 


of them—-and it is encouraging to note 
that even the little Oldsmobile, with its 
limited power, found it quite possible to 
go up it last season. 

Messrs. Anderson and Price, who are 
always foremost in encouraging automo- 
bile sport, gave THe AuTOMOBILE Ma- 
GAZINE their usual valuable 
ment when the project of in- 
viting the automobilists to 
make this 


encourage- 


“climb to the 
Ho- 
tels and citizens around and 
about the 
interested 


clouds” was broached. 


mountain are all 
and will combine 
to contribute prizes, which 
will be costly, handsome and 
numerous. It is expected 
that the contest will occupy 
at least time, 
since it is proposed to allow 


one week's 
but one competitor at a time 
in the climb. 

Bretton Woods and Faby- 


an, where the affair will center, can be 
reached from almost any point of the 
United States, as the roads are good in 
nearly every direction. It is planned to 
have the toll road kept free from horse 
traffic during the week the climbers are 
using it so that there will be no possible 
from 


danger of an accident occurring 


collision with the cloudland aspirants, 
since a meeting on the road between a 
carriage and an automobile would be a 
risky thing, as in many places there are 


abrupt and unbroken descents of thou- 


a... 


Doctor and Mrs. Hoy—Unofficial Time, 1 hr. 43 m. 
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NEARING THE SUMMIT AND RECORD 


sands of feet, and it is to provide against 
any risk of accident that the plan of 
turning the road over entirely to the mo- 
tor vehicle has been planned. 

In connection with the ascension there 
will be a tour made of the mountains, 
which tour will occupy at least one or 
two days. This trip will be a sort of go- 
as-you-please affair and entrants thereto 
will be expected to take their leisure in 
making the run. 

Wonderful progress is being made in 
gridironing the rugged White Mountain 
region with stone highways, thus mak- 
ing this an ideal touring ground for au- 
tomobiles. This spring the Jefferson 
Notch highway, which was begun three 
years ago, has been completed. It 
crosses the highest pass of the White 
Mountains, 3,000 feet above the sea, 
and connects Jefferson Highlands on 
the north with Crawford Notch by way 
of the Bretton Woods Valley, a distance 
of thirteen miles. 

Another road, which-was begun last 
year, has been finished also. It is a road 
from Bretton Woods and Fabyan’s, a 
distance of four miles. It is built to 
avoid the dangerous railroad grade 
crossings in the much traveled valley. A 
bridle path in the central part of the 


White Mountains between Crawford 
and Bretton Woods on the east and Pro- 
file and Franconia Valley on the west is 
being made wide enough for wagons, 
and will be devloped later into a maca- 
dam highway suitable for automobiles. 

Opportunity will be given every type 
of machine to make the climb, though 
the management intends to prevent the 
general practice of stripping the ma- 
chines for the test, since it is purposed 
to give both the manufacturer or the 
individual an opportunity to afterward 
state that his machine climbed Mt. 
Washington without any reduction of 
weight or any other artificial aid to its 
success. If an automobile can climb Mt. 


Washington it can climb any elevation 


the buyer of it has any right to expect 
it to climb, and it should, therefore, be 
a ready seller, since the purchaser of to- 
day, above all things, demands that the 
vehicle he buys be a good hill-climber, 
wherein speed is more or less a second 
consideration ; the two combined would 
sell any car. The timing, judging and 
other details will be thoroughly looked 
after, and men of national reputation 
will be assigned to attend to those im- 
portant duties, so that the records will 


be like Czsar’s wife—above suspicion. 





Passing of an Unpleasant Affair 
By William J. Morgan 


ING down the curtain, turn off the 
calcium, dim the footlights—and 

be sure that the asbestos curtain protects 
us from any further views of the Amer- 
International 


ican candidates for the 


Cup Race. The ending was pathetic, 
and it was creditable neither to Ameri- 


can manufacture or American  sports- 


manship. taught 


everyone not to expect much other than 


Sad experience has 


subterfuge, chicane and failure from the 
Winton camp. The public and the press 
have both become disgusted with Win 
ton failures and Winton excuses there- 
for. It was fitting that in his last ap- 


pearance as a perpetual opera bouffe 


Gordon Bennett candidate he should be 
accompanied not only by his press agent, 
but by an attorney as well. It is under- 
stood that all Winton 


this and all other directions will be like- 


future efforts in 
wise under the direction of a press agent 
and a representative of the law. Truly, 
this is American sportsmanship of an en- 
tirely new character. 

As to the Peerless interests, they seen) 
Winton 


crobe and the result has not been of any 


to have suffered from the mi- 


advantage to the Cleveland concern, the 


oe ea" 
~ - 
. ~ 
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THE MULTITUDE AT THE 


grand standing being unworthy of a 


like the Peerless 


high-grade concern 
Motor Car Co. 


To those in control of its destinies it 


that the 
Peerless Motor Car Co. must change its 


must by this time be evident 


public policy or it will be numbered 
among those in whom the public has lost 
confidence. 

Sympathy and a lot of credit are due 
Walter Christie, the only untouted mem- 
ber of the trio. Mr. Christie is a_ seri- 
ous and straightforward American engi- 
neer ; he is the proprietor of the Christie 
[ron Works, of New York, no small por- 
tion of whose fame rests securely on one 
that 


war 


invention; that is, the mechanism 


revolves the big turrets in our 


ships. Mr. Christie has produced some- 


thing decidedly original and _ purely 
American in the way of a motor car, and 
in doing so he has departed from all pre- 
cedent in engineering practice in driving 
Mr. 


special car for the cup trials because he 


his car. Christie did not build a 
started too late and, it is believed, only 
began building when he saw the lament- 


able condition in which the cup candi- 


START 
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dates showed up just when they ought 
to have been at their best. 

America’s elimination trials have been 
the laughing stock of automobiledom. 
There is not the slightest doubt but 
what the Automobile Club of America 
has been trifled with by owners respon- 
sible for at least two of the cup ma- 
chines. Further, the club’s dignity has 
suffered by the conduct meted out to it 
by two of its own members. American 
people respect the Automobile Club of 
America for what it is and for what it 
has done, but the prestige of the club 
has not been advanced by lending the 
sanction of its name to people whose 
chief desire seems to be to get adver- 
tising at any cost, even if the advertis- 
ing is of a most questionable nature. 

The idea occurs at this point that such 
advertising as this just mentioned really 
acts as a boomerang; the failures of the 
cup candidates are heralded far and wide 
with the very natural result that the buy- 
ing public are not apt to warm up to the 
manufacturer of machines which cannot 
run fifty miles without a breakdown. In 
fact, the entire product of such com- 


AUTOMOBILE 


MAGAZINE 


panies are judged largely by what their 
special racing cars fail to do. 

It seems that the representatives of the 
Perpetual Candidate's factory became s> 
wrought up over the experts that the Au- 
tomobile Club of America sent to Cleve- 
land that the P. C. at last emerged from 
behind the protecting, blighting shadow 


of his press boomer and was very de- 


nunciatory of the club, its methods, and 
every and all things therewith connected. 

The experts sent to Cleveland by the 
Automobile Club of America were allud- 
ed to as “Wall Street mechanics” by the 
Winton party, who had things in charge. 
At least 
have 


one of the candidates might 


been generous enough to have 
thought it barely possible that if he had 
been one of those same “Wall street me- 
chanics” or trolley system representa- 
tives, perhaps he might have been able 
to build a machine that he could start 
within the hour. 

According to a reporter who was pres- 
ent, the P. C. 


tions ably seconded by the gentle Barney 


was in all of his denuncia- 


Oldfield, whose modesty is conclusively 
the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, wherein he de- 


shown in an interview of his in 


AN ITALIAN RACER BROUGHT OVER FOR AMERICAN CONTESTS 





PASSING OF AN 


MR. SHANLEY 


clare! that he felt sure that an Ameri- 
can car was going to win the Gordon 
Bennett Race, and that he, Barney Oljd- 
held, would be the driver of it when it 
did win. 

THE AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE Owes no 
apology for the attitude it has con- 
sistently and persistently maintained in 
all this very unfortunate affair. From 
the very beginning it has been in oit- 
spoken opposition to sending to Europe 
a weak, makeshift 


clrivers 


team, the cars and 


constituting which would _ be 
about equal so far as their lack of abil- 
ity to finish in a 375 mile road race was 
concerned. 


THe At 


the interest of American sportsmanship 


rOMOBILE MAGAZINE has, in 
and American manufacture, opposed the 
men and the methods of the Winton Mo- 
tor Car Co., but in doing this the mag- 
azine has judged the concern solely on 
its public record, and the public doings 
and utterances of the officers and the em- 
Ad- 
vertising has had nothing to do with it. 
The last advertisement sent THE AvuTo- 
MAGAZINE by the Winton Mo- 


plovees of the Cleveland concern. 


MOBILI 


UNPLEASANT 


IN HIS VANDERBILT RECORD HOLDING 


AFFAIR 





MERCEDES 


the 
concern because the publishers of THe 


tor Carriage Co. was returned to 


AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINF. declined to aid 
in what it thought wis not legitimate 
business rivalry. 


The 


way be benefited by America not engag- 


\merican industry will in every 


ing in the International contest, for 
which great boon a large debt of grati- 
Club of 


The prestige of American 


tude is due the Automobile 
America. 
road automobiles will not this year be 
injured as it was last year through the 
disgraceful exhibitions of America’s mis- 
representatives. No sane man will sup- 


port the wild assertion that it is better 


for this country to be represented by a 


poor team than not to be represented at 
all. The 


troops into battle against an overwhelm- 


general who would send his 
ing force may show evidences of reck- 
less bravery, but no military officer will 
commend him for murdering his men 
through doing it. 


Aside 
the rest of 


from all this, it is not fair to 


American manufacturers that 
automobile 


the prestige of American 


builders should be dragged in the mire 
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just to satisfy the advertising depart- 
ments of two of the competitors. It is 
known throughout the world now that 
American mantifacturers do. produce 
good automobiles and possibly the finest 
light vehicles made anywhere. But they 
were judged last year by the specimens 
we sent to Ireland and ‘those on the 
grand stand at Ballyshannon who saw 
take 
ene hour to start his own car, might 
naturally ask himself how long it would 
take anyone less familiar with it than the 
man who made it to start it. With so 
convincing a proof of the quality of 


one of America’s manufacturers 


American-made automobiles before him, 
if he had the price of one in his pocket, 
he would very naturally push it down a 
little further, rather than give it up for 
an American automobile, judging them 
ail from the sample the maker of one had 
stailed before him. 

This talk of getting up a syndicate to 
build cup candidates is sheer nonsense. 
The future Bennett cup winner will be 
built on the 
manufacturer of automobiles, and it will 


initiative of an American 
be individual genius alone that will pro- 
duce it. If America can win, and I have 
nothing to fear for my country but that 
she can win, as she has won in every- 
thing else, she will win because there is 
in some American factory an engineer 
that 
we capture that old cup, if it is worth 


or a mechanic who will see to it 


capturing. 
at least 
make a bid for the cup. 

The New York Herald recently print- 
ed interviews with 


By next year there will be 


three manufacturers who will 


four more or less 


“prominents’” who had their say about 
the great sorrow and blight that would 
be visited upon us if we did not send a 
team for Europe to defeat. These men 
may, of course, be good Americans, but 
the fact that the originator of the prize 


does not think this country good enough 


for him to live in, while the reporter who 


interviewed the prominents is not even a 
naturalized citizen of this country and 
two of the four interviewed are in the 
automobile importing business, taken all 
together would make it seem that per- 
haps neither the interview, the inter- 
viewer or the interviewed exactly rep- 
In fact, I 
have found the importers of foreign au- 


resented the American idea. 


tomobiles to be most wildly enthusiastic 
over our having a team sent over, which 
may, of course, be patriotism on their 
part and then again it may be trade. 
The last and most flimsy of the many 
excuses Winton has made in explanation 
of his invariable failures is that his re- 
fusal to start the Bullet in the 200-mile 
track contest 
bile Club of America asked him to sign 


was because the Automo- 


an agreement to indemnify the Club and 
the track in Mr. 
Mooers, either on his own account or on 


case of accidents. 


account of the Peerless Motor Car Co., 
signed the paper, but Mr. Mooers had 
virtually declared himself out of the con- 
test the day before, when he had de- 
clared that he had no driver should he 
send a car to Europe, though it is not on 
record that he tried very hard to find 
one. Mr. Winton saw a chance to dis- 
play his usual “yellow” streak, and so in 
refusing utterly ignored the fact that his 
driver, Oldfield, has driven on the Em- 
pire track with one hand before thou- 
sands of people many times previously. 
If Oldfield had caused any damage or 
ioss of life by driving with one hand, 
Winton 
the damage’? It is 
Oldfield did kill a 
while 


who would expect to pay for 
that 
summer 
and it 


sued 


remembered 
man iast 
driving for Winton, 
Winton who 

fatality. .This last 
course, will lower American sportsman- 


was Mr. was 


for the fiasco, of 
ship and American prestige abroad, and 
it is up to the Automobile Club of Amer- 
ica to protect America from such auto- 
mobile racing in the future. 





LTHOUGH the 
been quite generally introduced 
in the city of 


automobile has 


Manila, the fleety ma- 
chines still remain things of much inter- 
A few machines have 
Lloilo, 


and some are in special service, such, 


est to the natives. 
found their way into the city of 


for instance, as for army purposes, in 


Zamboango, Cebu, 
Cottobatto 
other 


and 
remote 
points. Having, 
as a result of my 
contribu- 
tions to THE Av- 
MaGa- 


been 


former 


TOMOBILE 
ZINE, 
brought in com- 
munication with 
American manu- 
facturers of auto- 
mobiles, and hav 
ing been’ asked 
many questions by 
them concerning 
the more general introductionof automo- 
biles in the islands, I have paid special 
attention to the possibilities of doing this 
while making a tour of the islands. 

It is quite generally known what the 
demands for automobiles are in the city 


of Manila, in Cavite and near-by provin- 


ces, but the conditions of sales, the 
prospects, and the desires of the foreign 


and native element in the southern sec- 


tions of the islands are not at all so well 


well known. In Manila there are now 


quite a number of regularly established 


agencies from whom the  proprie- 


tors of Spanish stores, sugar plan- 


tations, sugar refiners, _manufactur- 


ers of tobacco and others of a like class 
are liberal 


purchasers. These people 


not only buy the 
for 


pleasure purposes, 


automobile 
but for business 
reasons. as_ well: 
certain concerns 


even have prog- 
ressed so far as 
to be 


motor 


now using 
wagons for 
freighting 
Other 


the speedy 


goods. 
firms use 
con- 
veyances for of- 
fice and mes- 
senger work, with 


A Favorite Native Type of Vehicle 


a purely pleasure 
type of motor vehicle held in reserve for 
the evening service with the family 


and the native attendants, of which lat- 
ter there are usually two. 

An entirely different class of natives 
Manila, 
found in the South. 


from those in however, are 
Recently | visited 
through Tigbaun, 


Oton, Santabara, Pasi, Molo and 


Iloilo and went out 
Jaro. 


In each of these places opportunities are 
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Possible Buyers 


plentiful for the sale of automobiles, the 
people having both heard of and, in 


many cases, seen them go _ speeding 
through the streets of Iloilo, Jaro and 
Molo, which were the only places where 
machines were actually owned at the 
time of my visit. Naturally the natives 
prefer a low-priced machine, as simple 
in design as possible, with the fewest 
possible mechanical parts. The native is 
careless; he lacks mechanical judgment, 


and he should, therefore, be furnished 


with most explicit directions, in Spanish, 


as to how to properly care for, oil and 
The native 
habit of letting all machinery run_in- 
definitely without lubrication ; that is, he 
trusts his native boy to attend to the 
matter, and the native boy is too lazy 


clean the machine. has a 


to do so. The native lad will polish the 
exposed work, but he will never do any 
unless 


interior cleaning compelled to. 


Consequently, in making my tours [ 
have encountered some awful samples of 
the neglectful work of the native at- 
tendant. I have found cases in which 
machines were declared totally disabled 
just because a bearing bound from be- 
ing filled 


stuffs, 


with some gummed foreign 
another 
Other 


breakdowns were due to a loss of some 


which in some way or 


had been allowed to get in them. 


simple part that the native did not know 
enough to restore. Sometimes a wheel 
would get out of true and in trying to 
restore it, the spokes, rim or tube would 
be injured. Trouble would follow such 
a condition of affairs almost to a cer- 
tainty unless there happened to be some 
kind of a repair shop at hand. It is en- 
couraging to note, however, that now, 
in almost all of the populous centers, th 
native wheelwrights have undertaken the 
work of automobile repairing, and seem 
to take 


their ability to properly fix 


great pride in demonstrating 


these ma- 
chines. They may tinker for hours over 
some trivial defect, but in time, if left 
alone, they 


will almost surely remedy 


the evil. They are particularly skilful at 
making a new part of wood or of iron 
to replace a broken or lost part. 

When I land of the 


Moros to see what the impression wa% 


visited the 


there in a general way, I went to Zam- 
boango, Jolo, Malabang and other cen- 
ters where, if automobiles were ever in- 
there is no 
follow. 
the little clean-swept city of Jolo, 


troduced for general 
doubt but 
Take 
for example; here, in the very center of 
Moro 
prettiest of little toy cities for automo- 
The 


there weekly, 


use, 


what success would 


trouble ‘for two years, is the 
steamers touch 
tourists land from 
them almost every trip and stop at the 


public houses kept by the Spanish. There 


biling. Spanish 


and 





FILIPINO POSSIBILITIES 


are very few Filipinos 
here. The native ele- 
ment is Moro. Moro 
sultans, Moro  dattos 
and other natives of 
standing flock into the 
gates of Jolo to buv 
things. They invest in 
American goods. They 
would purchase auto- 
mobiles. Jolo is a de- 
lightful spot to tour in, 
but you are restricted 
to the gates. It is not 
considered safe to go 
very far outside. There 
are sentinels at the 
gates and the city is en- 
tirely walled in. The 
streets are nicely paved 
and are kept scrupulous- . 
Men of Wealth Who Wiil Buy 

ly clean. ; 

Cebu is another place where the au- the postmaster at Jolo, the postmaster at 
tomobile would not be amiss. Cebu is Camp Vicars, and so on, of the Philip- 
peaceful, and the automobilist may in pine Islands, and mention a_ certain 
perfect safety spin over the roads of the commission which will be paid on orders 
suburbs. I would ad- 
vise manufacturers oi 
automobiles to send 
descriptive catalogues 
of their vehicles 
to the post-offices in 
these different places, if 
they are not in touch 
with special merchants, 
which would, of course, 
be best. The post- 
masters in most cases 
are discharged United 
States soldiers, young 
fellows with enterprise 
and ready to earn a dol- 
lar on the side, taking 
orders for typewriters, 
automobiles, kodaks, 
etc. Therefore, all the 
automobile manufactur- 


er need do is to address Native Repair Shop 
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he may take for automobiles. The post- 
master will at once publish the adver- 
tising matter on his bulletin, and an- 
nounce his readiness to take orders. The 
people are accustomed to deal with the 
postmasters in the average cities and 
towns and purchases are usually closed 
with or through them. Manila is pretty 
generally canvassed for machines, and 
so is Cavite and the large towns on the 
Luzon. The southern islands and their 
cities and towns remain open for the en- 
terprising manufacturer, and no doubt 
quite an excellent business could be 
worked up in these places through the 


postmasters, or through reliable Ameri- 


Jugged, 
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can, British, Chinese, Spanish or native 
storekeepers. There are American com- 
mercial companies in many leading cen- 
ters, who are preparing to handle au- 
tomobiles and kindred lines of business 
ere long. Often the proper parties are 
reached by addressing the advertising 
literature to the 
house,” 


“leading commercial 


Jaro, other 


There 


Panay, P. I1., or 
American 
Manila and Iloilo, as 
and native 


places. are publica- 


tions in well as 
Spanish papers in all the 
towns I have mentioned, and often an 
advertisement placed in these papers 
would put the manufacturer in communi- 
cation with the right persons. 


Then Justiced 


By Prudence Brown 


Two 
men with 
piercing black eyes and bristling mus- 
tachios walked rapidly down the. de- 
serted street toward Central Park West. 

They little suspected that a third fig- 
ure was trailing noiselessly after them. 
It was Johnny Onspot, the famous Cen- 
tral Office detective. 

The more sinister looking of the men 
ahead carried a small package. 


WAS early in the morning. 
murderous-looking 


The 
greasy paper wrapper was torn in one 
place, disclosing a metallic cylinder. 

As his eye fell upon this, Johnny On- 
spot started. 

“Bomb,” he commented mentally. 
At last one of the men ahead spoke. 
“Will 


iously. 


she not run?” he asked anx- 


“Their victim is a woman,” thought 


Onspot. The great detective shudder- 
ed. 

“Not now,” hissed the man with the 
package. But 


when we blow her up’—he tapped the 


“She cannot run now. 


cylinder in a way that made Johnny 
Onspot’s hair stand on end—“when we 
blow her up wiz zis, maybe zen she will 
like to run a leetle, Hein?” 

The rest of their conversation was in 
some foreign language. 


* * * * 


When the 
with the piercing black eyes and thé 
bristling mustachios had finished blow- 


murderous-looking man 


ing up his tires he paid his companion 
for the use of his tire pump and jumped 
into his seat in the big touring car. 
“She will now run all right,” he hissed 
with a fiendish grin as he started off. 
Just 
as he was about to round the corner, 
Johnny Onspot, the famous Central Of- 
fice detective, darted out of an areaway 


sut he spoke without knowing. 


and arrested him for scorching, and next 
day the wise and lenient magistrate told 
him the price he had to pay was $10. 





Weight of 


the 


Flywheel 


By Fenton McFarlan 


greats the other weaknesses oi 

the automobile, the cure of which 
the learned doctors of construction are 
not agreed, is what is the most advan- 


tageous and the smallest practicable fly- 


wheel capacity for explosive motor use. 
As a general rule, increasing the fly- 
wheel capacity reduces vibration and the 
fluctuations in rotative speed, while at 
the same time it increases the speed 
range of the motor and the ability of 
the vehicle to start on hills or in diff- 
cult places. The disadvantageous fea- 
ture connected 
with increasing the 
fly-wheel capacity 
is that extra 
weight must be 
carried. 
In 


this 


may be of interes 


considering 


question it 


to examine the 
various disadvan- 
tageous results of 
insufficient fly- 
wheel 


No 


needed iO 


capacity. 
theorizing 1s 
prove 
that when an 
gine is 

with too 
flywheel the motor vibrates excessively. 
The the 
when the flywheel is too small is a very 


en- 
equipped 
small a 


fluctuation of motor speed 


serious defect. It subjects all the parts 
which are driven by the engine to very 
much greater stresses than if the en- 
gine speed were absolutely constant. 
Suppose that when the motor runs at 
its normal speed there is a fluctuation 
When 


the vehicle travels at a fair rate of speed 


between impulses of 5 per cent. 


on level road, its speed could hardly be 
expected to vary that much in the short 


time between impulses. Yet, if the motor 
lost momentum quicker than the vehicle, 
part of the time between impulses the 
vehicle would the 
rest of the time the 

the The 
power applied by the motor to the vehi- 


impart power to 
motor, and for the 
motor would drive vehicle. 
cle would rise from zero to a maximum 
and fall to zero again in each period be- 
tween impulses. For a given average 
power the maximum power and pres- 
sure would, therefore, be much increased 
by a slight fluctuation in engine speed. 
The pressures on 
the gear teeth and 
the stresses in the 
chains and _ tires 
would be variable, 
and consequently 
much more severe 
than otherwise. 
The case above 
assumed is, of 
course, exagge- 
rated consider- 
ably, but even un- 
condi- 


fluctu- 


der actual 


tions the 
ations in engine 
speed are a serious 
factor, and they 
should be kept as 
is possible to keep them. 
that a 


multi-cylinder engine requires less fly- 


It is, of course, understood 
wheel capacity than a single cylinder, a 
high speed engine less than a low speed, 
and a low compression engine less than 
a high compression one. No harm can 
result from providing a little more fly- 
wheel capacity than absolutely required. 
The tires will be benefited far more from 
the greater uniformity in the propelling 
power than they can possibly suffer from 
the increased weight they will be called 
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With less vibration the 
car will be more comfortable to ride in. 


upon to carry. 


The motor will run at a slower speed 
with full throttle the 
heavier flywheel will overcome the com- 


opening, since 
pression resistance at a lower speed. 
. A small additional weight of flywheel 
above that absolutely required is not 
simple dead weight; it is beneficial in a 
number of ways. 


The Use of Condensers 

When condensers are used with the 
idea of returning condensed steam in 
the form of water to the boiler so that 
the car can be run longer distances with- 
out replenishing the water tank, the ut- 
most care should be taken to see that 
the oil separator and filtering arrange- 
ments are kept in perfect working or- 
der, as the 
a boiler is 
loss of steaming efficiency. 


smallest trace of grease in 
always accompanied by a 
Not only 
so, but the boiler may be seriously dam- 
aged. It will be seen at once that the 
steam, after it has passed through the 
cylinders, which are of necessity con- 
tinually lubricated, must carry with it 
a certain amount of oil, and this, unless 
the separator and filter are in good trim, 
will get into the hot well, and from it 
be pumped into the boiler. Quite apart 
from the effi- 
ciency, there is the possible damage to 


reduction in steaming 
the generator, which partakes in gen- 
the 
would be shown if the water were al- 


eral features of symptoms which 


lowed to get too low. 


Why Valve Stems Stick 
Not infrequently trouble is experi- 
enced with motor engines after they have 
been run for a time and then stopped for 
a few minutes. Usually the cause. for 
this will be found in unequal expansion 
and contraction at the inlet valve—that 
is, when the engine is cool the stem of 
the inlet valve is an easy sliding fit in 


its guide. As the temperature increases 


with the running of the engine, so the 
expansion increases almost proportion- 
ately between the valve stem and the 
guide, so that it still continues working. 
When the engine is stopped and it there- 
fore begins to cool down, the valve 
guide, being of a different metal from 
the valve stem, contracts rather more 
rapidly than the stem, thus causing it to 
bind sufficiently to hold the valve and 
prevent it from working for the time 
being. Of course, when the tempera- 
ture is still further decreased almost to 
normal the valve stem will contract suf- 
ficiently to release itself, and thus the 
engine may be easily started. 


Second Story Work 
“Well, Stebbins, did 
along with that new automobile com- 


how you get 
pany?” 

“Forget it.” 

“But I thought you”—— 

“Cut it out.” 
“But weren't you let in on the ground 
floor?” 

“That’s the trouble,’ remarked Steb- 
bins with sudden volubility and 
“That's the trouble. 


much 


heat. It was a sec- 


ond story gang who got with 


away 
everything in that company, while the 
rest of us were sitting in the parlor fig- 
uring up our profits and smiling at each 
other like a set of stuffed cherubs.” 


Revised Versions 


had 


Frankenstein just created his 
soulless monster. 

“Yes,” he said proudly, “I think I may 
say | 
bile.” 


Naturally, then, it was plain to see 


have made a human _ scorchermo- 


why the creature was so shunned by its 
maker. 
Gore and Glory 
“Who holds the record in the Scorch- 
er’s Bund?” 


“Shaffer. He ran over himself.” 





Rubber 


Road Ruiners 


By RP remsen Collidge 


IKE a jury, there is never any tell- 

ing what a county board is going 

to but 
knowing never tells, so mortals may 


do; Providence alone knows, 


guess as they please and what. An ex- 
cellent example of how these country 
legislators flop around and make most 


astounding discoveries comes from Sur- 
A the 
Council has called attention in a paper 


rey, in England, where County 
presented by the county surveyor to the 
increasing use of motor vehicles and to 
the damage done by them to the high- 
ways in certain parts of the British Em- 
pire. The following is an extract from 
the document : 

“The traffic 
curious effect upon the roads, especially 
flint 


automobile has had a 


upon roads on a dry foundation. 
The large rubber tires separate the small 
material from the large and extract it, 
and it is a common occurrence now, 
after a dry day with heavy motor traffic, 
to find long lengths of such roads as 
Portsmouth road, where the surface had 
been perfect in the morning, covered 
with a fine, sharp grit which had been 
sucked up during the day by india-rub- 
ber tires. This movement of the small 
material allows the large stones to grind 
and wear more rapidly than when the 
interstices are properly filled and the 
road more solid.” 

The surveyor further said tnat he had 
found from personal observation that an 
automobile moving swiftly on a gravel 
or flint road virtually destroyed the road 
surface by disturbing it in the way in- 
He that if 
driven vehicles multiply rapidly in the 


dicated. declared motor- 
near future it will be necessary to build 
much better roads than those of to-day, 
and recommended that the. owners of 


automobiles be required to pay an an- 


the 
maintenance of highways. 


nual tax for reconstruction and 

Highway engineers, elsewhere than in 
Surrey, England, have invariably ex- 
pressed the opinion that automobiles, in- 
stead of injuring the roads were posi- 
tively helpful to them. American advo- 
cates of better thoroughfares have often 
to the effect” of 
these vehicles on the modern roads as an 


referred “beneficial 
argument favorable to the extension of 
the good roads movement. They main- 
tain that the rubber tires tend to hard- 
en a roadbed and make it smooth. 

If automobiles really are impairing the 
highways in England, it would seem 
that the trouble must be due to some 
elements used in the construction of the 
latter which are not to be found here. 
It will be difficult to convince Americans 
that the automobile is harmful to Ameri- 
can roads, though it is not at all unlikely 
that there are any number of rural leg- 
would be 
ready to out-Surrey Surrey in claiming 
that it is. 


islators in this country who 


Moderation 

Let those who will scorch on their barren 
roads 

\nd force themselves to haste with self- 
made goads, 

Unheeding as they struggle day by day 

If flowers be sweet or skies be blue or 
gray: 

For me, the lone, cool way by purling 
brooks, 

The solemn quiet of the woodland nooks, 

A song-bird somewhere thrilling sadly 
gay, 


A pause to pick a flower beside the way. 


MERCEDE$ 


The Proper Way to Spell it at the Price 
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Song of the Pavement 
By Minnie Mackenzie 
They took a little gravel, 
And they took a little tar, 
With various ingredients 
Imported from afar, 
They hammered it and rolled it. 
And when they went away 
They said they had a pavement 
That would last for many a day. 


but they came with picks and smote it 
To lay a water main; 
And then they called the workmen 
Ho, the Scorcherman! To put it back again. 
By T. V. BR. To run a railway cable 
Behold in me the reckless man, They took it up some more; 
Indifferent to all danger ; And then they put it back again 
I bang my townsman when I can Just where it was before. 
And crunch the careless stranger. : ¢ 
They took it up for conduits 
I jerk until the brakes rebound, To run the telephone, 
And when a curve I’m rounding And then they put it back again 
I toss the pedestrians around, As hard as any stone. 
And send their bundles bounding. They took it up for wires 


To feed the ‘lectric light, 
And when a Reube to town gets in 


I think that I am bowling— 
The car’s the ball and he’s the pin; 


And then they put it back again, 
Which was no more than right. 


You ought to see him rv ling. ( Yh, the pavement s full of furrow } 


I lik hi ‘ | fall There are patches everywhere ; 
ce to see him trip and fall, ’ . . ; F’ 
oe Sea You'd like to ride upon it, 

The tipsy Broadway bender : 
I roll him over like a ball, 


And hit him with the fender. 


But it’s seldom that you dare. 
It’s a very handsome pavement, 
A credit to the town; 
I like the damp and misty days, They're always diggin’ of it up 
When wheels are wet and sliding ; Or puttin’ of it down. 
It helps along a hundred ways 
The chances of colliding. Made Sandy Sore 
En fact. I alwavs think my luck Alexander had just received Bucepha 
Is treating me quite shabby lus as > peeeee. ners ae 
When I can’t bang an old horse truck “Don't you think it’s a fine horse? 
Or telescope a cabby. asked the Courssers. 
“No,” he retorted, weeping, angrily, 
I run down every one I| can, “T want a hundred horse racing car or 
And maim him, for I’m jolly; nothin’.” 
Behold in me the reckless man— Spurning the gift, he sought for other 
' 


The man who’s off his trolley! worlds to lick. 





HE time is at hand when the 
stickler for the correct definition 
of what constitutes an athlete and what 
athletic sports, will turn his X-ray pen- 
etrator on the automobilist, so I have 
looked up some authorities as to what 
class the automobile driver will be placed 
in and what he will be called. The 
Americanized Encyclopedia Britannica 
gives this definition of athletic sports: 
“Although this term is undoubtedly 
derived from the ancient, the derivation 
does not exactly indicate its present use, 
inasmuch as modern 
athletes are distinctly de 
fined to be amateurs in 
contradistinction to pro- 
fessionals. In fact, the 
former pursue agonistic 
art, and should be styled 


‘agonistics,’ if we may be 


word, rather than ath- 


\ 
allowed to invent such a mr 


letes. How the contests 

came to be thus named in Britain some 
thirty years ago it is hard to say. Till 
about 1860, all exercises wherein the feet 
plaved the principal part were rightly 
styled ‘pedestrian.’ Up to that period, all 
prizes, whether contended for by ama- 
teurs or professionals, were invariably 
in money. As the pastime, however, 
rapidly spread among the former, it was 
naturally found they were loath to com- 
pete on the same terms with, and for 
similar trophies as, the latter. Hence 
arose the modern definition of an ama- 
teur athlete, viz., ‘Any person who has 
never competed in an open competition, 
or for public money, or for admission 





money, or with professionals for a prize, 
public money, or admission money; nor 
has ever at any period of his life, 
taught, or assisted in the pursuit of ath- 
letic exercises as a means of livelihood; 
nor is a mechanic, artisan, or laborer.’ 
The moment this definition was brought 
into force, a wide barrier arose between 
the two classes, and amateurs ceased to 
compete for money prizes among them- 
selves, or against professionals, on any 
terms, unless they were willing to forfeit 
their status as an amateur competitor.” 
| can see no difference 
between amateurs and 
professionals in automo- 
bile racing so far as 
preparation goes. The 
only difference or dis- 
tinction that can be 
drawn between the two 
classes in automobiling 
will be where one 
contests for cash, the 
other for the value of the cash, 
which is a very slight difference after all; 
it will ever be a thin veil separating the 
amateur and professional automobilist, 
sc long as one demands the cash and the 
other the value thereof. Where lies the 
distinction, so long as the gentleman 
whose sign is the “three balls” remains 
ready to do business? 

While I was at it I looked up the 
definition of an athlete in the encyclo- 
pedia previously referred to and found 
there this interesting definition of an 
athlete: 

“Athietae, among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, was the designation of persons 
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who contended for prizes in the public 


games, exclusive of musical and other 
contests, where bodily strength was not 
called into play, though here also the 
word was sometimes applied, and it was 
even extended to horses which had won 
a race, and again, metaphorically, e. g., 
to persons who had exerted themselves 
in good deeds. On the other hand, the 
term was 
those, who, for mere exercise, without 


restricted so as to exclude 
the incentive of a prize, practiced in the 
Yet it 
prizes them- 


daily gymnastic competitions. 
was not the value of the 
led 


lives to athletic exercises. 


selves which men to devote their 
That was at 
But from the 


for 


most very insignificant. 
heroic legends of competitions 
prizes, such as those at the obsequies of 
Patroclus, from the great antiquity of 
the four national games of Greece (the 
Olympian, Pythian, Nemean and Isth- 
the 


Athens), and from the high sociai posi- 


mian, with local Panathenae at 
tion of the competitors of early times, 
there gradually became attached to vic- 
tory in one of these games so much 
glory that the townsmen of a victor were 
ready to, and frequently did, erect a 
statue to him, receive him in triumph, 
and care for him the rest of his life. 
“Against specially trained athletes the 
better class of citizens refused to com- 
pete, and the lists of the public games 
being thus practically left open to pro- 
fessionals, training became more a mat- 
ter of system and study, particularly in 
regard to diet, which was rigorously pre- 
scribed for the athletes by a public func- 
tionary, styled the Aleiptes, who also 
had to oil their bodies when practising. 
At one time the athletes’ principal food 
consisted entirely of fresh cheese, dried 
figs and wheaten bread. Afterward meat 
was introduced, generally beef or pork; 


but the bread and meat were taken sep- 
arately, the former at breakfast, the lat- 
ter at dinner. 


Except in wine the quan- 
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tity was unlimited, and the capacity of 
some of the heavy weights must have 
been, if such stories as those about Milo 
are true, enormous. Cases of death from 
apoplexy are not unknown among them. 
The Tarentine Iccus was an example of 
the strictest abstinence. Their imstruc- 
tion consisted, besides the ordinary exer- 
cises of the pale stra, in carrying heavy 
loads, lifting weights, bending iron rods, 
striking at a suspended sack filled with 
sand or flour, taming bulls, etc. Boxers 
had to practise digging the ground to 
strengthen their upper limbs. The com- 
petitions open to the athletes were in 
running, leaping, throwing the discus, 
wrestling, boxing, and the Pancratium 
or combination of boxing and wrestling. 
Victory in this last was the highest 
achievement of an athlete, and was re- 
served only for men of extraordinary 
strength. The competitors were naked, 
having their bodies covered with oil. 
Boxers wore the cestus, i. e., straps of 
leather, round the wrists and forearms, 
with a piece of metal in the fist, which 
was sometimes employed with great bar- 
barity. 

“An athlete could begin his career as 
a boy in the contests set apart for boys. 
Hecould contest again asa youth against 
his equals, and though always unsuccess- 
ful, could go on competing till the age of 
thirty-five, when he was debarred, Jit 
being assumed that after this period he 
could not improve. It sometimes hap- 
pened that an athlete would agree to 
allow his rival to win; but for that and 
other cases of dishonesty a fine was im- 
posed, and the money expended in erect- 
ing statues, with warning inscriptions. 
The most celebrated of the Greek ath- 
letes handed 
down are Milo, Hipposthenes, Polyda- 


whose names have been 


mas, Promachus and Glaucus. Cyrene, 
famous in the time of Pindar for its ath- 
letes, appears to have still maintained its 
reputation to at least the time of Alex- 
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the British 
Museum are to be seen six prize vases 


ander the Great; for in 
carried off from the games at Athens 
by natives of that district. These vases 
found in the tombs, probably of the win- 
ners, are made of clay and painted on 
one side with a representation of the 
contest in which they were won and on 
the other side with a figure of Pallas 
Athene, with an inscription telling where 
they were gained, and in some cases add- 
ing the names of the eponymous magis- 
trate of Athens, from which the exact 
year can be determined. Among the 
Romans, fond as they were of exhibi- 
tions of physical skill and strength, the 
profession of athletes was entirely an 
exotic and was even under the empire 
with difficulty transplanted from Greece. 
The system and the athletes themselves 
were always pure Greek.” 

Wait until we get our radium reduc- 
ing works down to a commercial basis 
and then look 
Just at the moment in its industrial ap- 


out for what'll happen. 
plication we are somewhat restricted by 
the extremely limited supply of it avail- 
able, but it is stated that a small frac- 
tion of an ounce, properly employed, 
would probably provide a good light suf- 
ficient for several rooms and would not 
require renewal during the present cen- 
tury. It has been calculated that the 
energy stored up in one gram of radium 
is sufficient to raise 500 tons weight a 
mile high. An ounce would, therefore, 
suffice to drive a 50 H. P. motor car at 
the rate of thirty miles an hour around 
the world. Think of what a time the au- 
tomobilists of the next generation are 
going to have when they can step into a 
store and buy a pound or two of radium 
just as now they do a gallon or so of 
naphtha! Makes me feel kind of blue 
to think maybe you and I will not be 
here to see it all. 
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Speaking of American tires, a rather 
caustic paragraph appeared in these 
pages recently, which, while true to an 
extent, calls for an apology on my part 
to many of my friends in the American 


tire trade. 


The paragraph in question 
was written by the office boy or the of- 
fice cat; but, anyhow, it was over my 


signature, and I had most unwillingly, 
therefore, to stand for it. I have a fel- 
low criminal who helps fill these pages 
and for some of the worst things in it, as 
well as some of the best, he is responsi- 
ble. 
ways a handy thing to have ‘round, as 
one can put awkward things off on him 


Of course, a wicked partner is al- 


and dispose of one’s own shortcomings, 
if he doesn’t catch you at it. 

But coming back to American tires, 
the manufacturer of which has suffered 
through the process of learning to make 
a good automobile tire. It takes more 
than a day to learn exactly what sort of 
a tire will stand the rough usage of 
roads and of the majority of motor car 
drivers. Some of whom, too many in 
fact, never think of saving a car while 
driving it, with the result that the tire 
comes in for the first and the worst of 
the rough usage. It is therefore no 
wonder that there have been complaints 
that the American made tire has been 
more or less troublesome to its users, 
but the same thing could have been said 
of European tires in their early stages of 
development, S. F. Edge, for example, 
having declared that his chances in the 
last Gordon Bennett race were destroy- 
ed solely because a certain make of 
European tire would not stay on the 
wheels of his car. 


“We've lost a good many of our best 
roller engineers since the motor vehicle 
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craze began,” said a foreman employed 
by an asphalt paving concern, as I stop- 
ped to talk to him recently in Newark. 
“They've gone to work driving automo- 
biles. People can pay a chauffeur a good 
deal more money than the company can 
give their steam-roller men, and _ the 
work is a sight cleaner and easier. You 
might not think our men make particu- 
larly good automobile drivers, but those 
I know who've gone into the business 
are doing well. In the first place, our 
men are all practical engineers and 
good mechanics, and, although it might 
not look that way, it takes a sight more 
skill to wriggle a clumsy steam roller 
backward and forward over patches of 
asphalt than it does to pilot a motor ve- 
hicle through the worst jam on Broad- 
way.” And between you and me, I be- 
lieve it does, too. 





Manufacturers must make what the 
people want, or cause the people to want 
what they make. Right here is where 
advertising comes in. 





Some time ago in these columns I ad- 
vocated an automobile for camping 
out; that is to say, an automobile which 
can be fitted as a temporary sleeping 


car for its occupants, or else one that 
can carry the necessary camping outfit 
without inconveniencing its passengers. 
I am glad to notice that several people 
will have something of the kind this 
summer and will undertake to camp 
out while riding through the country 
they explore. The manufacturer who 
makes a specialty of something of this 
kind will have all he can do to meet 
the demand, since it is certain that such 
a machine will become popular in the 
future. Can anyone imagine anything 
more delightful than to tour through 





the country and stop at night where 
fancy dictates, to get your meals and 
put up your small tent, or convert your 
car into a sleeping berth and then to 
listen to the music of the rippling 
stream, the singing of the nightingales, 
and watch the stars peep out and won- 
der over this innovation? The camping 
out automobile has a grand future, so 
let us encourage the coming of it, if for 
no other reason than it is sure to make 
the average hotel man less haughty and 
more accommodating. 





There are some people more or less 
prominent in automobiling whose use 
therein it would be as hard to define as 
the uses of pieces of parsley draped 
around meat on the table. 





It seems that women who drive motor 
cars in Chicago are bitterly opposed to 
registering their automobiles and obtain- 
ing licenses for them, on the ground that 
such restriction stamps them as belong- 
ing to a “dangerous class.” To show 
the sincerity of their opposition, several 
of them have engaged in a movement to 
secure an injunction against this form 
of discrimination. More particularly 
the Chicago “‘chauffeuse” objects to the 
necessity of going in person to the City 
Hall to procure the needful document in 
question. “There could be no more pub- 
licity about it,” a lady there said to me 
recently, “if | were applying for a saloon 
license.” Among other things with 
which I am not familiar I am free to 
number the nature of the examination 
required by the law of Illinois and the 
ordinances of Chicago, but if they re- 
semble the regulations in Massachusetts, 
[ do not wonder that women motorists 
rebel. Here are a few of the queries 
framed by the Highway Commission of 
that State: 

“What is the date of your birth? 

“What is your weight, the color of 
your eyes and the color of your hair?” 
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“Do you habitually use intoxicating 
beverages to excess? 

“Have you ever been convicted of any 
offense against the laws of this or any 


other State or the ordinances or by- 


laws of any city or town relating to the 
regulation of the use of automobiles or 
motor vehicles on public highways? If 
so, state fully the nature of the offense. 
“Have you any mental or physical in- 
capacity or infirmity of which you are 
aware which would in any way interfere 
with the proper management and con- 
trol by you of an automobile? If you 
have any such defect, state it.” 
Doubtless the Chicago women would 
be able to answer satisfactorily all of the 
foregoing, but no one can possibly blame 


them for objecting to so doing. 


yyyes ® 


= oo 

CO 
I know you have all had more than 
enough of this Russian-Japanese scrap, 
and you don’t want me to add to your 
You will ad- 


have refrained so far, but 


troubles in that direction. 
that | 
when I read the rules which controlled 


mit 


the use of automobiles in the land of 
the Czar I could not refrain from wish- 
ing the Japs Godspeed in their very 
laudabie endeavors to bring the benight- 
enment of the Russ home to him in the 
In St. Peters- 


burg no one is permitted to 


only way it can be done. 
use an 
automobile until after he has bought a 
book containing the rules he must ob- 
serve. Then when he has paid $4.13 
for a permit and the registry of his 
motor number has been given, he may 
ride until the following May, when the 
examination as to proficiency has to be 
The 


mobilist must give the city his photo- 


gone through with again. atito- 


graph, which is attached to his permit. 
Scorching is not permitted, eight miles 
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an hour being the maximum speed al- 
lowed, nor must any vehicles be driven 
side by side, nor within six feet of each 
other. Besides all this you have to be 
very careful how you dress, too, since 
it is distinctly set forth in the book of 
regulations that vour automobile cos- 
tume “must as to attract 


not be such 


special attention.” 


To the initiated the variety and pro- 
fusion of lamps carried on an automobile 
—particularly on a big one—are very 
perplexing. “Why so many, and so 
many different kinds?” they ask, and go 
away only half satisfied with the replies. 
Many cars have five, or even six, lamps, 
all resplendent in brass, with big bulls- 
eyes and glittering reflectors. 

“These three are to give light,” ex- 
plained a man to whom I went for in- 
formation. He indicated the biggest 
lamps on the car—one on each side and 
one in the middle. “They burn acety- 
lene gas, and show the road, no matter 
how crooked it is or how dark the night. 
These two,” touching two smaller ones 
affixed to the front of the car just inside 
the big ones, “are for use if anything 
goes wrong with the acetylene lamps; 
they burn ordinary kerosene, and if they 
don’t give as much light, they are hand- 
ier to use if you want a light in a big 
hurry or only for a few minutes. This 
little one at the back of the car is to give 
warning to those behind us, and to make 
use of where a portable lamp is required. 
[f we stop any place, or need to look at 
a signpost or inquire our way or inves- 
tigate an engine trouble, this little lamp 
comes in handy. See, it has a bale or 
handle, and is held in place on the brack- 
et only by this bolt, so that it is only a 
few seconds’ work to detach it.” 
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When 
mind to go in the automobile business 
in whatever branch of it he may elect 


a young man makes up his 


as being the one most suited for his 
talents it will come as a matter of course 
that some kind friend will advise him to 
study like 
Far be it 
from me to say him nay to this, but I 
want to 


carefully successful men 


Colonel Pope, for example. 
warn him against expecting 
too much from such a study since aside 
from minor details he will get but little. 
The reason for this is obvious since we 
must necessarily study such men from 
the outside, and to reason inductively 
from effect back to cause or motive is 
The 
greatest value to be derived from study- 
ing vast enterprises is the courage any 


mighty uncertain and dangerous. 


success always inspires. The thousands 
of failures may be put in a few classes. 
Every success is in a class by itself. 
Genius never duplicates itself. 

A very powerful factor in depriving 
young men about to start out of the nec- 
essary self-reliance is the almost univer- 
sally accepted statement that “geniuses 
are born,not made.” I know this is usual- 
ly applied to poets and artists, but wher- 
ever the life of a successful man is writ- 
ten up the impression is left that that 
man is more or less a freak of nature. 
That he was born that way and simply 
could not keep from blossoming into a 
That he was so wonderfully 
the 
upon which his fame rests that they 
kept him awake nights. 


genius. 


endowed with particular talents 
As an actual 
fact, the vast majority of those who 
are labeled “geniuses” came pretty close 
to being classed as blockheads during 
their youth. 


At some particular time in their 
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career they began to experience an in- 
tense love for some special line of ac- 
tivity ; to sincerely believe in themselves 
and to work diligently. This kind of a 
love 


combination—intense for a par- 


ticular work; supreme belief in one’s 
latent ability, backed up by unfaltering 
effort—will bring success—genius— 
every time. 

The young man who starts in life with 
a suspicion that possibly he is choosing 
a line of work for which nature has not 


ordained and endowed him, will soon 


reach his level—failure. 
The genius of to-day was, at some 


period of his career, denounced as a 
crank, idiot or lunatic because he dared 
to put his own ideas to the test. The 
public will call you a fool for attempting 
any new combination of business prin- 
ciples. The public will call you a genius 
when you succeed. Believe in others— 
especially successes—but above all, be- 
lieve in yourself. 

Let it be recorded to the credit of the 
automobile that in Dresden, recently, a 
blind man crossing a street was struck 
on the head by a touring car and it has 
now been found that the shock has com- 
pletely restored the man’s sight. I do 
not intend this as a bit of advice to blind 
men to choose their walks along the line 
of travel most frequented by the speed 
maniacs, but we have been so surfeited 
with these newspaper yarns about how 
deadly the automobile is that it is really 
a relief to run across one which differs 
from the ordinary so radically as this 
one does. 


French papers report that the Russian 
Government has placed a large order 
with one of the big Paris concerns for 
military motor wagons intended for use 
in the far East. As an ardent well-wish- 
er for the success of the Japanese, I sin- 
Russia 


cerely hope this report is true. 
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already has her hands full attending to 


transporting the medals, ikons and 
whiskers of her never victorious gener- 
als and admirals in Manchuria, but if she 
adds to all this an attempt to use Rus- 
sian gasolene for automobile propulsion 
the Japanese will the day after the 
attempt is made be in full possession of 
a nice lot of expensive, French-made, 
Russian-bought motor transports. I 
know Russian gasolene is a blankety, 
blank failure when used in an automo- 
bile, because the perpetual American 
misrepresentative for Gordon Bennett 
honors has not only said so, but proven 
it in an Irish hedge ornamentation, 
wherein he played a prominent but not a 
pleasant part last July. 


\ 


ere 


Mr. Beginner, beware of the hand-me- 


down automobile garment, the thing 


and 
clothing stores advertising from “$3.97 


which you see dry goods cheap 
and upward.” Too often it will be found 
that such a garment rippeth as though 
a razor had cut the threads, and split- 
teth like a pine log into which a wedge 
is driven. From a slight beginning, 
slighter by far than the hundredth frac 
tion of an inch, a yawning gap stretch- 
eth away, even as crevices stretch in the 
Like 
knoweth 


earth after a seismic disturbance. 
a gossip’s tongue, it never 
when to stop. The safety of man who 
weareth such a garb is in the careful 
oversight of mother or wife. There is 
no safety elsewhere, except it be in a 
safety pin, and it taketh a box of them 
to safely conduct a man home after 
dark, if he be so foolish or unfortunate 
enough as to grasp at a thread that ap- 
Don’t try to 


see if all this is true by experimenting. 


peareth to have strayed. 


Accept my word for it that it is and let 
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your automobile clothing be made for 
you by the best tailor you can afford. 
The result will be economy and a satis- 
faction you can never by any possibility 
hope to secure from any hand-me-down, 
bargain counter allegement of any kind. 


é 97 


Advertising automobiles promises to 
occupy a very prominent place for the 
next few years in the field of general ad- 
vertising. To properly advertise an au- 
tomobile, however, demands considerable 
tucre thought than is usually employed in 
article. 
Sooner or later this fact will impress it- 


advertising a much less costly 


self upon both the minds of the advertis- 
ing agency and the advertiser who pays 
the agency's bills. How to reach the pos- 
sible buyers of automobiles should be the 
one vital question both for the advertiser 
an-i the man who spends his money for 
him, the advertising agent. Is this being 
done: Recently you have seen several of 
the largest automobile advertisers occu- 
pying space in nearly every medium of 
acknowledged prominence, the automo- 
bile advertisement appearing cheek by 
jowl with that of the soap maker and 
The 


question that naturally arises is this: Is 


the patent medicine purveyor. 
the prospective buyer of automobiles 
numerous enough, among the readers 
of the widely-circulated monthly maga- 
zines, for instance, to warrant the ad- 
vertiser spending a large amount of 
money to pick him out from among the 
many utterly impossible automobile 
buyers who are readers of the acknowl- 
edged national literature ? 

I have always had my doubts in the 
matter, and have striven hard recently 
to try and find out if the space in expen- 
sive mnediums that are read by the multi- 


tude pays the automobile advertiser as 
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well as it pays other advertisers who use 
the publicity pages of these mediums. 
Of course a soap advertisement appeals 
to 100 per cent. of the readers of any pub- 
lication other than an anarchistic sheet, 
but does the automobile manufacturer ap- 
peal to a sufficient number of possible 
purchasers to pay him for his space? Can 
he make sufficient sales to warrant the 
lugh exenditure for so small a prospec- 
tive return? 

There is little doubt that the readers of 
monthly magazines of general circulation 
have become addicted to writing for cata- 
logues, even if they cannot buy the ar- 
ticlethatisadvertised. Tosendcatalogues 
to such applicants, however,only assists 
the advertiser in getting rid of his litera- 
ture and his money instead of his goods. 
I have been told by many clever pub- 
licity men who are connected with ad- 
vertisers, and known as advertising man- 
agers, that magazines and other high- 
price’ advertising media pay well, par- 
ticularly when the article advertised ap- 
But 
no one has ever convinced me that adver- 


peals to the many, not to the few. 


tisers of automobiles have demonstrated 
beyond a doubt that through actual sales 
made they have proof of the efficacy of 
the selling power of high-priced space 
when it comes to selling automobiles, o1 
any other equally high-priced article. 

It seems to me that the average adver- 


tising agent has become so addicted to 


using the magazines and other high- 
priced mediums that the first thing 
he does when he is entrusted with 
an advertiser's appropriation is to 
use most of it to take 


generous 
the Many of 
the agents undoubtedly honestly be- 


lieve that they are serving their client to 


space in magazines. 


the best advantage by so doing, but in 
some cases it has been proven that the 
generous Giscount which is sure and large 


from the publishers has had a good deal 
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to du with agents placing business in such 
mediums. 

Some motor publications do not pay 
any commissions to advertising agents, 
and few, if any, pay as large a commis- 
sion as do the high-priced general me- 
diuins. All this has been a bone of con- 
tention between the class journal and the 
advertising agent for many moons. be- 
sides this there is more or less strife be- 
cause the class journal employs its own 
inen to sclicit advertising, and these so- 
licitors are more or less intimate with 
the advertisers in their publication’s field, 
and in consequence are often in position 
to do considerable towards furthering the 
advertisers’ business in a personal way. 
This, of course, none but a class maga- 
zine can do. In fact all the general me- 
diums undertake to do is to provide so 
much space for so much money. The re- 
sult is the automobile advertiser is treated 
very much on the same plane as the soap 
man and the advertiser. 
The general medium cares little about the 
future or the present of the automobile 


business, whereas the automobile publi- 


hook-and-eye 


cation depends upon the success of the 
trade almost solely, and is therefore a 
live and vital factor in the progress and 
the upbuilding of the business. 

It cannot the 
most enthusiastic advocate of advertising 


be supposed by even 


in the high-priced mediums that any sane 
man would buy such an article as an au-. 
tomobile just because he saw it advertised 
anywhere. Before a man buys anything 
he must first get interested in it, and 
there is nothing outside of the advertise- 
ment in the average high-priced medium 
that will interest him, so he must neces- 
sarily turn to the literature of an inde- 
pendent kind in order to learn something 
of the article which in the end he may 
buy. There is no other place for the man 
who may want a motor to turn, for this 
information about a motor vehicle but to 
the automobile publication, which makes 
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a specialty of the facts that the prospec- 
tive buyer is after, unless he should get 
the maker’s catalogue, which after all is 
only devoted to the particular advertis- 
er’s wares and is always taken cum grano 


salo. 


The most successful manufacturers of 


articles like automobiles and machinery 
have usually become successful through 
the employment of class journals and 
travelers, since each of these are interde- 
pendent upon the other. I have known 
many firms to go to the wall who were 
large buyers of high-class advertising in 
expensive mediums because they had thus 
spent too much money in trying to reach 
through the high-priced mediums the few 
possible buyers the mediums could sup- 
ply. Some few years ago a tire manu- 
facturer advertised his bicycle and car- 
riage tires on the dead walls, but it is not 
known that any good came out of it, since 
the firm is no longer in business. I knew 
another tire concern which used double 
pages in the magazines, but it went into 
the hands of a receiver. Other tire con- 
cerns which have been constant and con- 
tinuous advertisers in the class journals 
are flourishing to-day. The class journal 
appeals to 100 per cent. of its readers, 
and it is equally certain that only inter- 
ested people read such publications. In 
other words if you wanted to buy iron or 
steel you would very likely consult The 
Iron Age, or if you wanted to know 
about the price of drugs and drug news, 
you would, or at least you should, read 
the journal devoted to the druggist. The 
average automobilist is a student of auto- 
mobile literature, and it is to him that the 
new convert turns for advice, thus the 
already class-publication taught automo- 
bilist is the schoolmaster to the new one. 


Common sense is the one thing that 
appeals to average men and most of the 
men who are possible buyers of automo- 


biles are average men. Most of the 
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money you get comes from the masses 
Common 
sense—good old-fashioned cornfield phi- 
losophy—in your advertising is appre- 


—the plain, everyday people. 


who has 


enough to make money. 


ciated by everybody sense 


Soff BOF 

: ee ae 

It is bad enough to have big high 
powered cars rushing about on public 
and often crowded thoroughfares, even 
when they happen to be in charge of 
the coolest men. To turn them over to 
a lot of harum-scarum boys, as I regret 
to say is not infrequently done, is next 
door to insanity. The average man is 
prudent. He has some sense of respon- 
sibility. The average boy is a dare-devil, 
with about as much sense of responsi- 
bility as a canary bird. One need only 
watch the performances of the every-day 
cub, anywhere from fourteen to twenty 
years of age, who drives an express or 
a delivery wagon about the streets in 
order to form a reasonable estimate of 
the devastation he would wreak if put 
in charge of a fast and heavy automo- 
bile. I am quite ready to believe that 
he would mean well, and that he could 
soon acquire the theory of management, 
but to say that he can be depended on 
to exercise judgment in the event of a 
mishap with the machinery, or to ex- 
hibit an intelligent and imperturbable 
courage in the presence of a really se- 
rious crisis of any character, is to talk 
nonsense, pure and simple, and the law 
should see to it that men, not boys, are 


alone allowed to run motor vehicle 


Many people, if their motor stops, or 
is giving trouble, rush off at once to the 
nearest “repairer or expert,’’ whereas, 
had they only spent a few moments in 
looking round the various parts of the 
engine, etc., they would have discover- 
ed the cause of the trouble and remedied 
it by themselves in almost no time at all. 
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If, however, recourse must be had to a 
repairer, be sure that whoever is en- 
trusted with the work has had the neces- 
sary experience, as much harm can be 
done to motors by unskilful repairers, 
and there are any number of them who 
are “repairers’—in name only. 

In a perfectly new car it may be found 
that on disengaging the clutch to throw 
in the low gear, the male portion may 
spin so much that the gear cannot be en- 
gaged; the reason of that the 
leather of the wearing 


this is 
cone requires 
down. This may easiest be accomplish- 
ed by starting up the engine with the low 
gear already engaged, and then letting 
the clutch gradually in, at the same time 
stopping the car from moving by the 
hand brake. 
moments, the leather will be worn down 


If this is done for a few 


nicely, and no further trouble will be ex- 
perienced. 

Day, virtually 
marks the beginning of the automobile 


Decoration which 
season, originated in the custom of the 
southern women to decorate with flow- 
ers the graves of the fallen Confederate 
soldiers before the Civil War had end- 
ed. The graceful practice was soon im- 
itated at the North to 

that, in 1868, the John A. 
Logan, as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, issued for- 
mal orders designating the 30th of May 


such an extent 


late Gen. 


as Decoration Day, “with the hope that 
it will be kept up from year to year while 
a survivor of the war remains to honor 
the memory of his departed comrades.” 


Th@ observance of Decoration Day soon 


both the 
Northern and Southern States, and it is 


became general throughout 


now a legal holiday in all of them except 
ten Southern Northern 
State, Idaho, but throughout the South 
the custom of decorating soldiers’ graves 
is still kept up. 


States and one 


As time passed and the bitterness of 
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the Civil War has been succeeded by a 
common sentiment of honor for the valor 
displayed on both sides of the conflict, 
this day has been changed gradually into 
a day of rejoicing over the restoration 
of the American Union, and as such it is 
likely to remain, as permanently estab- 
lished among American holidays as In- 
dependence Day itself. It comes, too, at 
a season of the year which makes its cele- 
bration more agreeable than that of any 
other of our holidays. The Fourth of 
July is in the heat of summer. Christ- 
New Year’s, Washington's 
Birthday and the Lincoln Birthday are in 


mas and 
winter, and Thanksgiving Day is in the 
that 
harsh season is near at hand and the or- 


closing week of November when 
dinary automobilist thinks less of the ve- 
hicle he has and more of the one he wish- 
es to have. 

The manner of the observance of Dec- 
oration Day, as prescribed in the order 
of General Logan, will be transformed 
the more radically the further the cele- 
bration passes beyond the limitation of 
time he fixed upon it. Instead of remain- 
ing a day of mourning, typified by the 
flying of flags at half-mast, already fun- 
ereal symbols have become incongru- 
ous with the sentiment to which it gives 
expression. It is no longer a day of 
mourning but a holiday to celebrate the 
integrity and the solidity of the Ameri- 
can Nation as one of the most masterful 
of the great powers of the world. On 
Decoration Day automobilists are not 
weeping over death, but are rejoicing in 


We do 


not celebrate with lowered flags the in- 


a new and larger national life. 


dependence won by the dead of the Revo- 
lution ; neither shall we commemorate the 
restoration of the Union with the sym- 
bols of woe. 

Without a doubt it is highly immoral 
to swear, but there is something wrong 
about the man who never wants to. 
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“It may sound strange to talk about 
going ‘from Dan to Beersheba’ by auto- 
mobile,” said David Dudley when I met 
him in Buffalo a few days since, “but 
that is exactly what I did a few weeks 
ago. 

“It is difficult to associate that little 
strip of territory, so full of historic in- 
terest, with anything that is modern, for 
it appears to belong solely to ‘B. C.’ and 
a very few years following that era, but 
the twentieth century ‘A. D. has in- 
vaded it, and now the voice of the auto- 
mobile is heard in the land. 

“Jordan is no longer a hard road to 
travel if you are in an automobile, with 
a stock of fuel on hand, though if you 
happen to go down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho and run out of fuel, or suffer a 
breakdown, you are still likely to tall 
among thieves. 

“There are now in Beirut about 
twenty-five automobiles, and the mod- 
ern road has been improved for their 
reception, much to the delight of the 
traveler. I had a most enjoyable ride 
down the coast from Beirut, through 
Sidon, Tyre, Joppa, and literally as far 
south as Beersheba. A magnificent new 


highway—a _ perfect model—is being 
constructed between ancient Sidon and 
Beirut, and there is a good road from 
Haifa, on the coast, to inland Jerusa- 
lem, over which I went in a two-seated 


automobile of American manufacture. 


“You can’t go any place now where 
improvement shows itself that ‘Amer- 
ica’ is not written all over it in great big 
letters. 


These old names, like ‘Sidon,’ 
‘Joppa,’ ‘Jericho’ and the rest of them, 
sound strange 


enough to Occidental 


ears in connection with anything that is 
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modern, for we associate them only with 
and magic; 
but the fact is that, to the Oriental, this 
land of America is the land of magic, 


ancient history, miracles 


out of which many wonders are coming 
to awaken and transform the Far East 
into a land that belongs to now, and not 
only to the past.” 


I suppose it is all according to the 


new school of Cleveland heraldry 
wherein a man first modestly proclaims 
he is a king and then ingeniously ex- 
presses the hope that he'll live long, but 
I'll be blamed if I can get onto the fine 
points of the game. I can kind of under- 
stand how the British lion should be 
shown on the shield as being paralyzed 
at the sight of this Cleveland king, be- 
cause the lion had an excellent and very 
prolonged chance to study the king while 
his kingship was for an hour or two on 
an Irish roadside trying to get started 
in the race for the Bennett cup wherein 
he never even finished among “the also 
Naturally, the 


would be paralyzed when, with this recol- 


rans.” therefore, lion 
lection still fresh in his mind, he sees 
such a breakdown proclaiming itself a 
king, but while I understand the lion’s 
feelings and the perfect propriety of 
showing him as being set down hard by 
the breakdown’s claims, just what the 
new addition to the royal menagerie 
means is beyond my even guessing at. 

Two medieval rough riders are now 
brought to the front, each prominently 
displaying as their only armament a 
large-sized wind instrument. Of course 
most people cai appreciate how neces- 
sary every sort of a blowhard thing is for 
this particular kind of royalty, but even 
so there might be some few yet remain- 
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ing who really had not been put next 


to it. Why, therefore, should the king’s 
chamberlain rifle his master’s strong 
box to make the knowledge universal ? 

Is his mechanical majesty as proud of 
this blowing business as he is of his 
Irish kingship? 

The large amount of importance his 
majesty attaches to horses, as compared 
to automobiles, is plainly shown by the 
space allotted each in a page advertise- 
ment which I have before me. To one 
three-inch the back- 
ground is allotted two nine-inch horses 
in the foreground. 


automobile in 


Mathematically ex- 
pressed the king’s ideas of the relative 
value of the automobile and the horse 
other 
words, the animal is six times greater 
than the the 
Cleveland school of heraldry and roy- 


is as three is to eighteen. In 


machine, according to 


alty. 

I wonder if the recent rigid service 
tests of the Automobile Club of Great 
Britain and Ireland had anything to do 
with this new-born Cleveland love of real 
horse power! I understand that in this 
the Automobile Club of Great Britain 
and Ireland test, the king’s claims in the 
horse power line were so very, very far 
above what the tests showed his actual 
the 
judges, temporarily forgetting that “the 
king can do no wrong,” 


horse power to be, that some of 


actually said 
things so uncomplimentary to his me- 
chanical majesty that had it happened 
nearer the royal palace on Lake Michi- 
gan, would surely have resulted in the 
beheading of the officials for high trea- 
son. But, take it all in all, in a town 
idol and 
Mark Hanna was a shining light, isn’t 
all of this kingly stuff the most sicken- 
ing, un-American lot of snobbery and 
bad taste you ever saw? 


where Tom Johnson is an 





Furnishing bail for law-breaking em- 
ployees is rather a peculiar line of busi- 
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ness for the president of an automobile 
manufacturing company and the leading 
director of the National Association of 
Manufacturers to be en- 
gaged in, I think. With the officials of 
Westchester county arresting 


Automobile 


automo- 
bilists by the score for alleged violations 
of the speed laws, it comes pretty hard 
to have a director of the N. A. A. M. 
send his employees down from Connec- 
ticut to race through this district for the 
purpose of what? 
the N. A. A. M. 
press agent, is pleased to claim is a 
“record” between New York and Bos- 


ton. Of course, there are a few people 


For advertising what 
director, through his 


who are old-fashioned enough in their 
ideas of business and official ethics to 
think that a man engaged in manufac- 
and 
honorable position as an official of the 


turing automobiles occupying an 
trade’s national organization should be 
the last to openly defy the laws and 
to bring the 


manufactur- 


discredit upon auto- 


mobile, its users and its 


ers. I suppose the gentleman in ques- 
tion thinks differently ; certainly he acts 
as though he did, but I should like to 
know if his ideas are endorsed by such 
Windsor T. White, 
Charles Clifton, S. D. Waldon, Charles 
E. Duryea, Albert L. Pope, G. W. Ben- 
nett and M. L. Goss, whose names ap- 


gentlemen as 


pear as fellow executive committeemen 
this 
causer? 


with and__ trouble- 
If the public sees the officers of 


the automobile manufacturers’ own as- 


lawbreaker 


sociation brazenly violating the law, 
who can blame the public if it conclude 
that all automobilists are lawless and 


deserving only of abuse and legal op- 





pression? 

I believe it is an admitted fact that 
“shoemakers’ children go barefoot,” 
meaning that the parent is so occupied 
with shoeing other people and their chil- 
dren that he neither time nor 


thought for his own youngsters’ needs. 


has 
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Along the same line of reasoning Ger- 


mans are content to go Mercedesless. 
The entire output of the now famous 
German factory is only about three hun- 
dred cars a year, of which output ninety- 
five and a fraction per cent. is taken by 
foreigners, leaving to the Germans less 
than twenty of these famous cars to 
supply the demand of all Germany for an 


entire year. 


The automobile is rapidly winning its 
way as a means of commercial travel. Re- 
cently I saw a man in Union City, Ind., 
who had to depend upon two artificial 
legs for his pedestrian efforts, and who, 
very appropriately enough, was a traveler 
for artificial limbs; he warited to buy a 
fairly good motor vehicle with sufficient 
power to be of the handy knockabout 
class. At the time I met him he was 
looking over the friction-drive proposi- 
tion turned out by the Union Automobile 
Co., of Union City, and he seemed to be 
impressed with the power of the car and 
its ease of handling. 


This legless man told me that he pro- 


posed to travel thousands of miles in his 
car, using it to cover at least three of the 
great central States, in his calling on his 
trade, and such individuals as might 
want to replace reai live limbs with real 
cork commercial 
travelers have told me that they intend 


to use the automobile exclusively for 


ones. Several other 


commercial purposes and to carry their 
samples with them whenever the bulk 
thereof is not too great. The automobile 
is now used in hundreds of ways by the 
commercial traveler and is destined to 


become a popular means of getting 
around the country, especially to smail 
towns and villages to which there is no 


railroad. 
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The no-legged man, above mentioned, 
told me of an experience of his which is 
of interest since it goes to prove that the 
narrow-treaded automobile is not uni- 
versally popular. A prospective buyer 
saw an advertisement in an automobile 
paper of a little narrow-gauge machine 
made in Terre Haute, and concluded he 
would look it over. Arriving at Terre 
Haute he was escorted through the fac- 
tory where the vehicle was made by one 
of the selling staff of the concern. When 
he finally got sight of the narrow-gauge 
machine he said he would not buy any 
vehicle which would not track and fol- 
low the wagon road. The claim of the 
Terre Haute concern is, | believe, that 


their vehicle can span the ruts, and 
thereby make better going; but the ar- 
gument did not impress the man from 
Chicago, who would have nothing to do 
with the narrow-tread runabout, being 
actually rather indignant, because, he 
said, the firm’s advertising was mislead- 
ing because it failed to mention the fact 
that their vehicle was different from all 


others in a matter of tread. 


Bont ‘oot af of se 
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Thisisthe wayit happened: The Auto- 
mobile Club of America was invited both 
in 1903 and 1904 to send an American 
team abroad to contest for the glory of 
winning the trophy presented by James 
Gordon Bennett, of Paris and New York. 
In 1903 the club sent over a_ so-called 
team; before starting out this team had a 
great newspaper reputation, but after in- 
terviewing the European drivers in Ire- 
land that reputation took the form of 


misplaced tires and Russian gasolene. 
The component parts of the team prom- 
One of the 


built himself two new cars and the other 


ised to do better. “team” 
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one decided at the last moment that he 
wanted more of the Irish medicine, and 
said his old car was good enough to 
take it with. A trial took place at Cleve- 
land, where the Automobile Club of 
America sent its officials at its own ex- 
pense. One of the “team” protested be- 
cause it was required of him to send his 
car over two or three Cleveland streets 
to the boulevard where the trial was to 
take place, his objection to this being 
that his car was built for “sandpapered” 
roads. The committee had no cradle in 
which to convey the car to the course, so 
the poor thing was finally obliged to 
make some sort of a shift to get there by 
its own unaided resources. 


x ee BS 


The two cars competing both broke 
down on the trial and the A. C. A. Club 
Committee hastened to their Pullman and 
headed for New York. 

The “team” wanted another “trial” in 
New York, so the Empire track was se- 
lected by the club and the “team” was 
pleased. Three days before the “trial” 
took place, some of the “team” thought 
the dust would be too severe for them. 
Two days before the trial some of the 
space writers (without instigation, of 
course) claimed that the track was dan- 
the would likely 
enough cause accidents. A day before 
the trial took place, one of the competi- 


gerous to tires and 


tors said he would not go to Germany 
anyhow because he could not go himself 
and could not find a driver he would trust 
The day of the 
“trial” one of the “team” went to the 
track accompanied by a bunch of press 
agents and an attorney, and would not 
start because he was asked to do some- 
thing that gave him a flimsy excuse for 


his valuable racer to. 
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The other 
“team” said he would 


raising aloft the yellow flag. 
member of the 
not go to: Germany alone and the third 
member of the “team” did not reach the 
track. 
eulogy of special terseness be sufficient to 
of this 


May the grave be deep and this 
bury forever the odor second 
American team. 


Some people think if they buy a little 
pinkety, dinkety, spluttering runabout 
and cover it with baskets that they at 
once mislead everybody into believing 
that vehicle is a $26,000 touring car. 
Really the result is the transforming of 
what might otherwise be a very satisfac- 
tory appearing conveyance into a some- 
thing or other which looks like nothing 
else so much as a donkey with an over- 
It is human 
though, this confounded, ever-continu- 


dose of paniers. nature, 
ing attempt of the man with a dollar to 
pretend that he is the man with the 
million. Who the 
don’t know, for surely it is neither him- 


attempter fools I 


self nor the other fellow. 


The practice of using locks in connec- 
tion with the more important nuts on 
destined to be- 


an automobile seems 


come well-nigh universal. The simplest 
form is an ordinary split pin, and this 
answers the purpose, although it is not 
as workmanlike looking as a well de- 
signed and almost concealed lock nut. 


I am in receipt of an unusually attrac- 
tive publication from the G. & J. Tire 
Co., which is one of the most unique 
things in an advertising way I have seen 
The little book is about 
eight by three inches and is filled to 
photo- 
graphs, making it a useful addition to 
literature of its kind. On the last page 
of the booklet is shown some hundred 
and fifty of the police department of the 
city of Mexico, mounted on bicycles, 
which are equipped with G. & J. tires. 


for some time. 


overflowing with high-class 
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THe AvutToMORILE MAGAZINE has not 
been backward in calling attention to the 
unfair treatment which has been very 
generally given purchasers of imported 
machines by 


sold them to 


those who imported and 
A few 
ago a man who was employed by an 
importer for a long while, told me that 


buyers are usually expected to pay two 


Americans. days 


yw three times the value of a part or an 
attachment of an imported automobile. 
The Automotor 
English 


Journal, a responsible 


publication, editorially de- 
nounces another form of gouging the 
purchaser, but this is in connection with 
the English machine, I suppose, though 


the paper calls it “blackmail,” which is 


undoubtedly its proper title. It seems 
the chauf- 


manufacturer and finds 


that in the new gouge game 
feur visits the 
out how much commission he will allow 
the chauffeur on parts for repairing the 
car which he is to drive. Once this has 
been satisfactorily arranged the car soon 
finds its way back to the factory or to 
to the latter the 


double commission, 


the repair shop. If 
chauffeur draws a 
since the manufacturer pays him one 
on the parts as also does the repairer for 
The 


catches his employer com- 


putting them in. result is Mr. 
Chauffeur 
ing and going, since it is very naturally 
the owner of the car who in the end is 
the chief sufferer by all this. 

Recently it was brought out in the 
courts here that a repair shop not many 
miles from New York presented a big 
bill to the owner of an imported car, and 
among the items there appearing was 
one for tires which the owner of the car 
private 


recognized as his own by a 


mark. It seems his chauffeur, one day 
while hard up, sold his employer's spare 
tires at a discount to the repair man, who 
in turn placed them on the car when new 
tires were wanted. For this he charged 
gave the chauf- 


Naturally, the 


full price, and, of course. 


feur his commission. 
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case 
was plain and the repair shop man, be- 


owner of the car objected, but the 


ing of a most confiding disposition, of 
course, pleaded that he did not know 
that the tires he bought for a song from 
the aforesaid chauffeur belonged to his 
employer. What view the judge event- 
ually took of the case I am unable to say, 
but it would not take a Solomon to de- 
cide the question, 

This and 
holding up the owner of automobiles by 
the driver is an imported fashion. We 
heard nothing of things of this kind until 
the French machine 


demanding commissions 


arrived, so I pre- 
to thank La Belle 
France for this very modern hold-up 
game. 


sume that we have 
It is unnecessary to say that the 
game will not last long, as the days of 
selling second-hand machines imported 
from Europe is about over and the 
business will 


chauffeur commission 


soon run its length. 
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With no idea that it will in any wise 


affect the prevailing delusion that every 


man who owns, uses, wants or reads of 
an automobile isa millionaire, I beg leave 
fact that in two 


arrests of automobilists in Chi- 


to call attention to the 


weeks’ 


cago for exceeding speed limits, while 


there were “students,” “grocery clerks,” 
“shoe dealers,” 


“traveling salesmen,” 


“porters,” ‘“bookkeepers,’ “tellers,” 


“solicitors,” “photographers,” “tailors,” 


‘accountants,” ‘“‘stenographers,”  tele- 


graph operators,” “conductors,” “paper 


hangers,” and “barbers,” there was not 


a single millionaire, which seems sadly 


amiss on the millionaire’s part. 


It is only the first half of any repair 
job you have to make that is disagree- 


able. The second half is worse. 











Already the Mr. Peewees of motor 
the 
shrill treble of their voices in question- 
With 


every hole in the ground and cross- 


vehicle construction are raising 


ing the future of the industry. 


roads “city” supplied with, what for lack 
of some more truthful name, has been 
called ‘“‘an automobile manufactory,” and 
with the continued products of these 
sagebrush plants not in excess of a 
single really reliable automobile, is it to 
be wondered at the misguided ones be- 


hind or beneath these establishments 
should judge the entire question by 


their cross-roads experience and as one 
man expresses doubts as to its future? 

Briefly the automobile industry is like 
a new wine, and it is beginning to purge 
itself of a lot of useless and foreign ele- 
ments which have been caught up in 
The re- 
sult of this purging will be that while 
the palatableness of the wine may be 


the first stages of its existence. 


temporarily injured by it the subsequent 
value and virtue of the vintage will be 
assured. The the 
back country “automobile manufac- 
turers” cry out, and the greater their 
doubts of the motor vehicle industry’s 
future the surer it is that the much to be 
desired purging in the trade is taking 


more cross-roads, 


place, and the better and the stronger 
the trade is surely going to be from its 
ridding itself of these people who never 
should have been connected with it, and 
whose passing, instead of being an evi- 
dence of the legitimate trade’s weakness, 
is really the most convincing proof pos- 
sible of its strength. Don’t you let any- 
one make you believe that the legitimate 


automobile business is in a precarious 
condition, because it isn’t 


the kind. 


anything of 
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1 can’t understand it. 
the strangest of 


it is 
strange things that 
woman has taken so kindly to automo- 
biling, since motoring is the only pas- 


time that has yet been devised in which 


To me 








the vanity of women is kept complete- 
ly in abeyance. The most that the fair 
motorist is able to secure is a more or 
less perfect escape from frowsiness and 
a tolerable degree of comfort, but aside 
from that she’s more a fright than other- 
wise. 





It is now stated that three Wolseleys 
will represent England in the interna- 
tional contest in Germany this month. 
This is due largely to the stand taken by 
S. F. Edge, of the Napier Company, 
who handsomely qualified for a position 
on the team. So did Clifford Earp, also 
of the Napier Company, but the latter 
met with an accident on the return jour- 
ney, injuring himself, his brother and a 
spectator ; but even so, he had made bet- 
ter time than the Wolseleys. The com- 
mittee, however, evidently took into 
consideration the believing, 
possibly, that Mr. Earp displayed poor 
judgment and might do the same thing 
in the big race and cause disaster. 

The Automobile Club of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland was not in any way to 
be intimidated 
they 


accident, 


what 
duty Mr. 
Edge’s threat that he would not com- 


or swerved from 


considered their by 
pete unless Mr. Earp was made the sec- 
ond member of the team. The club 
therefore decided to send the Wolseleys 
This de- 
cision will make the English favorite, 
Charles Jarrott, who has written many 
interesting things for THE AUTOMOBILE 
MAGAZINE, one of the drivers, and he 
can be depended upon to make a good 


showing for the English team. 


to represent it in the race. 


sy the 
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bye, he writes that he will surely visit 
America this summer with his partner, 
Mr. Letts. 


It may be interesting to my readers 
to know that the State of Florida uses 
its convict labor in road building. These 
involuntary civilizers are farmed out to 
the various counties for road improve- 
ment at a nominal expense in order to 
keep them employed and from conflict- 
ing with free labor, all of which ever 
seemed to me to be a very desirable 
thing, since the convicts themselves un- 
doubtedly prefer to work out in the 
open air and to enjoy God’s sunlight. 
It is doubtful if our penal laws ever in- 
tended that punishment should take the 
form of keeping men idle and shutting 
them within four walls, to become crazed 
from lack of employment. Is it not 
better that such sinners against law and 
order be allowed to improve the State 
and te contribute while under restraint 
something to the general good to con- 
done for any defiance of the laws they 
Florida must 
eventually become the ideal automobile 


may have been guilty of? 


winter resort, since I do not overstate 
it when I declare that unless you have 
kad an opportunity to drive an automo- 
beach 


bile over the Ormond-Daytona 


you really have not experienced the 
very highest form of automobile enjoy- 
With the 
beach, as hard as adamant, beneath you, 


rippling waves on the one hand and the 


ment. smooth, dustless 


picturesque sand dunes on the other, 
you find yourself proceeding along na- 
ture’s royal Appian way, which leads 
not to Rome, but to the most intense en- 


joyment. Blessed as it is with its 


beaches, still Florida needs more roads. 
The beach is not of itself sufficient, and 
so it is encouraging to note that the 


F. E. C. A, A, and the State of Florida 


generally are using earnest endeayor to 
provide the denizens of the North with 
greater touring facilities for the winter 
in a State which is getting more impor- 
tant each vear as a haven of refuge from 
northern blizzards. 


“What a swell joke on the Old World 
it would be if the Winton Bullet No. 2 
should go back to cup racing this year 
and win it.”—Motor Age. 

It would. In fact, it 
“bleeding wonder,” don’t you know! I 
“Pigs 
might fly, but they are very uncertain 


would be a 


once heard a Cockney remark: 


birds.” 


There can be no more important 
work for the 
the automobile clubs and automobilists 


as individuals everywhere at the pres- 


Automobile Association, 


ent time than their giving every possi- 
ble assistance to the building of good 
roads, which, of course, includes the im- 
provement of the streets of our towns 
and cities. It is astonishing to me to 
see how very little interest our auto- 
mobile clubs exhibit when the question 
of paving streets comes up. It is la- 
mentable that this vital question should 


be left entirely to the average Board of 


Public Works, since some of them are 
indeed, 
with 
contractor 


surely anti-automobile, and, 


anti everything which conflicts 


their particular hobby or 
who makes a bid to provide the pave- 
This kind of 


rather put down cobble stones, Belgian 


ments. people would 
block and other nerve-racking and vehi- 
cle-destroying pavement than to sanc- 
tion the employment of asphalt, brick, 
macadam or any other method of mod- 
ern street surfacing. 

It is encouraging, however, to see 
such a city as Newark (N. J.), 
population of nearly two hundred thou- 


with a 









































































































































































































































478 THE 
sand, breaking away from inferior as- 
phalt and Belgian block and taking up 
paving like the. bitulithic, which is a 
sort of modernized macadam, laid like 
asphalt. The influence of automobile 
clubs and automobilists as individuals 
would have considerable weight if 
properly used when the question of 
city pavement is before the public, and 
it is to be hoped that the newly reor- 
ganized national association, the Amer- 
ican Motor Association, will take an 
active interest in bringing its persuasive 
powers to bear on the proper construc- 
tion of streets. 
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The gentlemen who affect speed are 
quickly and surely killing the goose 
which in the past has laid the golden 
eggs for them; witness President But- 
ler, on the Empire track, New York, 
who has declared off the automobile 
race scheduled there for June 4 be- 
cause of the twenty horse-power kick 
of Alexander Winton, made when he 
was asked to assume his share of liabili- 
ty for accidents if any should happen 
during the elimination trial. In this 
connection it must be remembered that 
the Peerless Company had already 
signed the document which would have 
certainly made them equally responsi- 
ble with the Winton people. No one 
can blame the Automobile Club of 
America for thus seeking to protect it- 
self, when it is known that already a 
judgment for $20,000, caused by a pre- 
vious racing accident on Staten Island, 
is hanging over the club members. The 
question of liability has never cropped 
up before and we have to thank Mr. 
Winton for its doing so now, since 
most track owners have been forced to 
figure on who is to pay the bills in case 
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3arney Oldfield’s one-handed steering 
should go wrong. Very few clubs will 
undertake to promote meets if they are 
forced to give bonds to make good al! 
damages resulting from the meet, and 
it is not likely that the average pro- 
moter could afford to run such a risk 
unless some bonding company should 
step to the front and take the responsi- 
bility for him. 


The Florida East Coast Automobile 
Association was not merely organized 
for the purpose of posing as an auto- 
mobile association, but the doughty men 
of Daytona and the rest of the East 
Coast are up and doing all the time. 
No one can estimate the amount of 
good the second annual Ormond-Day- 
tona tournament did for the sport and 
the trade. The Western Union Tele- 
graph Company alone sent out nearly 
half a million words during the two 
weeks of the tournament, and the pub- 
licity thus given the automobile was of 
the most desirable kind, being both a 
stimulation to the industry and to the 
pastime. The F. E. C. A. A. did not 
rest on its laurels when it had finished 
giving its annual tournament, but it 
went to work to build roads and is now 
laboring vigorously with State and 


county officials who are building and 
improving roads within the club’s 
sphere. 


MB 
anne 


AMS 


I am reliably informed by a man who 
saw the photograph that the only tip 
that a certain Boston touring autoist 
ever gave while out in an automobile 
was the one he gave a Norwegian peas- 


ant, which unusual action on his part so 
impressed the Boston man that he had 
himself photographed in the act. I no- 
tice that this man has been in England 
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and has given the young man who in- 
terviews for the Autocar a more or less 
“hot air” story. He began by telling 
the Autocar man what a great paper his 
journal was, and wound up by saying 
that if he had any advertising to place 
he would certainly place a goodly slice 
of it with the Autocar, whereupon the 
interviewer, with that abruptness char- 
acteristic of some Englishmen, told the 
much-traveled New Englander that he 
did not represent the advertising de- 
partment, and with that haughtiness pe- 
culiar to those lucky gentlemen who do 
not have to hunt for advertising pro- 
ceeded to write a good interview with 
a man who ts extremely easy to inter- 
view—providing you furnish your own 
cigars. 


Sy 


Automobile manufacturers, like the bi- 
cycle manufacturers in the elder day, are 
occasionally robbed by their employees. 
The bicycle workmen got into the habit 
of carrying home enough of parts with 
them from the works to supply them- 
selves with bicycles. To easily accom- 
plish this, one concern in Syracuse dis- 
covered their employees throwing parts 
out of the factory windows into a river 
that flowed At night 
the throwers turned swimmers and in 


beneath them. 


the course of their natation they recov- 
ered the parts. 

The Autocar Company has had to ar- 
had 
thousand dol- 


rest five employees, who gotten 
with about three 
lars’ worth of the minor parts of an 


Of course, it is a little dif- 


away 


automobile. 
ficult for a fellow to walk out of a fac- 
tory with an automobile frame under 
his waistcoat. I suppose it would like- 
wise not be easy for him to take a motor 
bonnet away in his dinner pail, while 
removing the mot<r would call for some 


ingenious contriving to successfully con- 
ceal it. But when a man makes up his 
mind to turn thief it is really wonderful 


to see what he will steal and how. 


I ran across a very intelligent man in 
the smoking compartment of a West 
Shore sleeper recently. After we had 
introduced ourselves and he had learned 
that I was connected with automobiling, 
he became interested in the mechanical 
problems involved, and in the course of 
seeking information he imparted the 
following interesting addition to my 
stock of automobile knowledge. He said 
the true flash boiler is not the new thing 
too many automobilists consider it, be- 
ing in fact a very old invention, consist- 
ing essentially of a large cast iron pot, 
the major portion of which was kept 
red hot, and into which water was in- 
jected through a rose or sprayer, which 
falling on the hot iron was instantane- 
ously “flashed” into steam. The inten- 
tion of the inventor was to send in just 
as much water at each stroke of the en- 
gine as would supply steam for the next 
stroke. 

In another form of flash boiler he told 
me mercury was kept at a high tem- 
perature, and water was dropped on it 
to be flashed into steam. and 
a dozen similar inventions all died a nat- 
ural death. 

He objected to the use of the term 
“flash boilers” in connection with boil- 
ers of the small, long tube, or Serpollet 


These 


type. These, he argued, were not flash 
boilers at all, though he admitted it was 
not easy to find a better or more com- 
name for then. The Serpollet 
boiler, he asserted, closely resembles the 
Herreshoff 


pact 


and several other steam 
generators, in that it consists of a long 
coil of tubing, into one end of which 
water is pumped, and out of which, at 
the other end, steam moderately super- 


heated issues. 
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I find that no matter where I go or 
when I learn something about automo- 
biles from the most unexpected sources, 
such as the foregoing experience is but 
a fair example of. 


“MU Whe tore + 
A 


—— 


They are now going to reach the 
North Pole in an automobile—maybe. 
The statement that they were was made 
a few days ago at a dinner of the Arctic 
Club, in New York, and the proposer of 
the idea was Captain B. S. Osbon, a man 
experienced in Arctic and Antarctic ex- 
plorations. The captain was in dead 
earnest, and it may be, after all, that 
the automobile will find the Pole, which 
so many have sought for with so many 
different means. The captain declared 
that he did not believe in dogs as motive 
power and proposes in lieu thereof to 
utilize what he calls “the ship-automo- 
bile route,” which he has figured out to 
his own satisfaction can not possibly 
fail. He believes that an “unsinkable” 
ship can be built and that with it the ex- 
plorer can get within one hundred miles 
of the North Pole; arriving there, he 
will hoist his automobile overboard, tie 


—- = 





on his ear-muffs, throw in the high 
speed and whiz off after the Polar cen- 
tury record. The captain says gaso- 
lene is not freezable, so a machine can 
be fitted up in which one can live and 
where, after making one’s coffee in the 
morning, can start up and rapidly carry 
you off about your business. Here is a 
chance for the air-cooled motors. I 
doubt if any fans will be needed to keep 
engines or anything else cooled in Polar 
touring, while the maker of an air- 
cooled motor used in discovering the 
North Pole would never need to pay out 
a single cent for advertising for the rest 
of his life. 


THE AUTOMOBILE 


MAGAZINE 








The doctor has come to the rescue of 
the automobile, even one of them has 
declared that motoring produced speed 
madness. The new and the much nice 
doctor says that automobiling will cure 
the worst case of weak lungs on record, 
if only plenty of automobiling is taken 
before breakfast and supper and during 
the day, so the one with weak lungs will 
be kept out in the fresh air, which is 
driven down to the lung cells with such 
force that it permeates every corner. 
This should be a pointer for the sani- 
tarium people to stock up with motor 
cars, since they can well afford to give 
their patients fresh air, as it costs so 
little. 


Some time ago President Smith, of 
the G. & J. Tire Co., escorted me 
through his tire plant in Indianapolis 
and | saw the making of this American 
tire through its every process of manu- 
facture, from when it started in the 
shape of the finest Para rubber until it 
finally appeared as the finished product 
in the molds. I think that, with perhaps 
one exception, all of our American tire 
makers are earnestly to 
produce the best possible tire for the 
money that can be made. It must be 
remembered that foreign tires cost a 
great deal more than do the American 
ones,and, in addition to their high initial 
cost, there is a forty per cent. import 
duty to be paid to those who buy them. 
It would seem in consequence of all this 
that the American tire maker has an ad- 
vantage, with the tariff in his favor, 
which should enable him to turn out a 
first-class article which may be relied to 


striving 


be as good as anything Europe can pro- 
duce. 


I believe it is vitally necessary that the 
best possible tire that can be made 
should be used, but such a tire can only 
be made of new rubber and not from a 
lot of old wornout stuff such as I recent- 
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ly saw being hauled by the carload to a 
rhombically named tire factory in a city 
in the State of Ohio. Sticking out of 
the bales which were packed sky high 
on the company’s wagons, were samples 
of old garden hose, wornout bicycles, 
dilapidated automobile tires, old fire 
hose and everything in the shape of 
rubber from which all possible life had 
departed. This stuff, I presume, is pass- 
ed over to some chemist who tries to 
bring the dead back to life again. No 
man has ever done that and none ever 
will, so the tire in which old rubber is 
used is a dead one from the beginning 
and lacks every resilient quality. The 
Scripture somewhere something 
about putting new wine in old bottles, 
but here is a case of putting old tires in 
new ones and the legitimate American 
tire manufacturers suffer through this 
particular one so doing. Here it may be 


Says 


said that all rubber having 40 per cent. 
of pure rubber in it will float. I tried a 
piece of tire from the factory, and it 
sank like a piece of lead rhomboid. 

The rhomboid firm I have referred to, 
which makes a specialty of collecting 
scrap rubber, specializes on three things 
in tnanufacture—automobile tires, fire 
hose and_ brake the latter, 
of course, being used on passenger 
trains to check the speed of the cars 
and _ prevent Now, these 
three goods deal closely 
with lives of millions of people; if the 


hose, 


accidents. 
lines of 


fire hose is not good, people may be 
burned to death; if the brake 
should burst, the train load of humanity 
which is depending on it for safety may 


hose 


be hurled into eternity; if the automo- 
bile tire is defective, the lives not alone 
of the occupants of the vehicle but of 
many others are at stake. So, to judge 
from the layman’s and not the rhom- 
boidical standpoint, any firm guilty of 


putting defective material into goods 
upon which people’s lives depend should 
be tried before the criminal bar, and, if 
life is lost through their rapacious self- 
ishness, the members of such a firm 
should be made to suffer the extreme 
penalty of their criminal disregard of 
everything the possibility of 
making a few extra dirty dollars. 


A few years ago a western tire manu- 


except 


facturer had about 70 per cent. of the 
bicycle tire the United 
States; the tire the concern made was a 


business of 


good one, and as the buying public call- 
ed for it the manufacturers of bicycles 
had to put it on their bicycles or else not 
sell them. When the reputation of this 
tire was established beyond cavil, the 
makers of it commenced to give the pub- 
lic a cold deal in the shape of a lot of 
old dead stock worked over into “new” 
tires. At once their business fell off so 
that they were last in the race and never 
stdpped falling until they had no busi- 
ness at all. Profiting by their mistake, 
they are to-day putting out an automo- 
bile tire which, I am told, is one of the 
very best in the country, though now 
they will have to work up a new reputa- 
tion for quality, having lost that which 
cost them a lot of money, through 
trifling with the purchasing public. 


A correspondent writes to ask me for 
the 
prophecy of Mother Shipton. 
never knew the lady personally, I have 


so-called 


While I 


information concerning 


looked up her pedigree and find that 
what is commonly spoken of as Mother 
this piece of 
rhyme which was first printed about 
1862: 
Carriages without horses shall go, 
And accidents fill the world with woe. 


Shipton’s prophecy is 








+ 
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Around the earth thoughts shall fly 
In the twinkling of an eye. 
The world upside down shall be, 


And gold be found at the root of a 
tree. 


Through hills men shall ride, 

And no horse be at his side. 

Under water men shall walk, 

Shall ride, shall sleep, shall talk. 

In the air men shall be seen, 

In black, in white, in green. 

Iron in the water shall float, 

As easy as a wooden boat. 

Gold shall be found and shone, 

In a land that’s now not known. 

Fire and water shall wonders do, 

England shall at last admit a foe. 

The world to an end shall come 

In eighteen hundred and eighty-one. 

This rhyme was published in an al- 
leged reprint of a cheap book version 
and was included with about ten others, 
according to Notes and Queries, in a book 
issued by Charles Hindley, of Brighton, 
England. For a number of years it was 
supposed by many that it was what it 
purported to be, namely, a prophecy ut- 
tered by Mother Shipton in the first half 
of the sixteenth century. Several per- 
sons, however, cast doubts on its au- 
thenticity, and in April, 1873, Hindley 
wrote to Notes and Queries and, to use 
the words of that periodical, “made a 
clean breast of having fabricated the 
prophecy.” 

There is some doubt as to whether 
there ever was a Mother Shipton. The 
Century Encyclopedia says she was born 
near Knaresborough, in Yorkshire, in 
July, 1488, and died about 1559. It also 
says in regard te her that she was “a 
half mythical Enflish prophetess, bap- 
tized Ursula Southiel,’” who married 
Tony Shipton, a builder, and according 
to tradition “was the child of Agatha 
Shipton and the devil.” Other authori- 
ties say she was probably wholly mythi- 
cal. Various other prophecies of less in- 


terest than the one quoted are attributed 
to her, but this automobile one seems to 
have been the one upon which her repu- 
tation as a prophetess is founded. 


It is understood that all future chal- 
lenges hailing from Cleveland will be 
made by the Cleveland Bar Association, 
while for the judging of all contests 
wherein Cleveland automobilists com- 
pete the ordinary officials will be dis- 
pensed with and their places will be 
taken by the judges of the Court of Ap- 
peals of the State of Ohio. 

A waggish friend of mine has even 
suggested that Judge Alton B. Parker 
may entirely lay aside his more or less 
indifferent desire to become President 
of the United States and accept in lieu 
thereof the position of referee of the 
contests arranged by the Cleveland Bar 
Association and decided by that State’s 
Court of Appeals. Of course, there will 
be a lot of red tape about this thing, 
but that has become such a regular part 
of modern men-in-the-newspapers’ au- 
tomobile racing, so why not give those 
who introduced this peculiar form of 
sport their “fill?” I hope Chairman 
Pardington and his co-workers of the 
Racing Board will think this matter 
over and give us a lot of legal automo- 
bile racing. Should this be done, let 
the board be sure that no “Wall street 
mechanics” get mixed up in the job, or 
else there’ll be seventeen more fits 


thrown by the Cleveland aggregation. 


Among all our other troubles let us 
be thankful that we have so far pro- 
gressed that there is no longer a single 
automobile paper in this country which 
essays to tell us what sort of motive 
power should be used in an automobile. 
Formerly there was an American paper 
which did attempt to be the whole 
thing, so to speak, in this matter, and 
in it electricity and steam power were 
both denounced. In fact so certain was 
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the editor that he was “it” that I am not 
sure but that his paper did not once, or 
twice, throw doubt on the use of gaso- 
lene power as well. Finding this task too 
great for it the publication has now 
turned its attention to the more ladylike 
occupation of telling women and chil- 
dren what kind of dress they should 
wear while automobiling. I do not 
know whether the editor speaks by the 
the matter or not, but it 
seems to me that the proper kind of an 
automobile 


book in 


costume would be some- 
thing which would completely cover the 
chassis. Seriously, though, dress, like 


the construction of automobiles, will 
gradually find its level, and any‘particu- 
lar mode of either to-day may not be the 
mode of to-morrow. It is an interesting 
bit of evidence, however, to note that 
the paper above referred to has descend- 
ed from its high perch as the imaginary 
supreme dictator of the automobile 


business, though otherwise the paper is 


really a good one. 


The race for the Vanderbilt cup on 
Long Island will in reality be the first 
road race this country has yet seen, and 
the results may help us to answer sev- 
eral questions in regard to the speed 
qualities and the staying powers of fu- 
ture American cup candidates. The 
course will be a good one and the fa- 
vorable regard the public has for the 
donor of the prize and his well-known 
sportsmanship will combine to attract the 
most desirable class of entries, because 
there is no doubt but what the affair will 
be conducted on the very highest lines of 
sportsmanship. There is no reason 
whatever why some such course should 
not be secured near the metropolis where 
occasionally big events like this might be 
brought off successfully, and it may be 
that the Vanderbilt course on Long Isl- 
and will be this one, since it is more than 
likely that the Long Island people have 


grown to appreciate the publicity given 
their roads and the amount of attention 
and expenditure the race will attract 
from all over the country. All of which 
would be a highly profitable thing for 
that part of Long Island where the race 
takes place. 


The Panhard did not show up, as of 
yore, in this year’s trials in France. Dis- 
patches tell us that the 1904 Panhards 
had plenty of speed, but the engines 
which supplied the power got red hot. 
This was the trouble with the Napier 
the 


done 


last year, though Napier people 
with that 
trouble, judging by their performances 


in the Isle of Man try-outs. 


seem to have away 
Panhard’s 
old enemy, the Mors, qualified as a 
French representative, but I am still 
thinking that nothing but a Mercedes 
will be the first vehicle in. 
speed of the successful French repre- 
sentative for five hours was sixty-two 
miles an 


The average 


hour. Does anybody believe 
that America has a racing machine that 
is equal to sixty-two miles an hour for 
five hours? We have none this year, 
but next year may tell a different tale. 
In the meantime we have the best com- 
the world, 


and that should content us for a while. 


mercial machines built in 


One should always be on the lookout 
for “squeaks,” for any such unusual 
noise is evidence of lack of lubrication 
and generally foretells a breakdown un- 
less heeded at once. A squeak is to ma- 
chinery what the pulse is to the human 
mechanism: it tells the story of condi- 


tion. 


No business was ever advertised so 
extensively that it would carry itself by 
the momentum it had attained. The 
fastest racing car stops after a while if 
the power is cut off—unless it is going 
down hil} al] the way. 

THe SENATOR. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE 


In the ad- 
vertising of 
many re- 
sorts at the 
present time 
it is notice- 
able that the 
really alert 
hotel man is 
appealing 
for automo- 
bile patron- 
age. These 
same hotel men are the best judges as to 
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the relative value of patronage from the 
various people they entertain, and they 
have evidently come to know that the av- 
erage automobilist is a very desirable 
sort of person to entertain, hence the 
hotel man’s desire to attract him. 

The first direct bid ever made for au- 
tomobiling patronage was made by 
Messrs. Anderson & Price, when they 
became identified with the now world 
famous Ormond-Daytona beach tourna- 
ment which gave the Florida east coast 
more fame than anything else had ever 
done for that delightful country up to 
the time of the tournaments. 


It is doubtful if there would ever have 


been any such tournament if it 
had not been for the farsight- 
edness of John Anderson and 
Joseph D. Price, who looked 
beyond the shortcomings of the 
first tournament to what the 
eventual successes might be, 
and that their vision was cor- 
rect last winter’s tournament 
conclusively proved. 

The Florida East Coast 
Hotel Co. was so impressed by 
automobile patronage last win- 
ter that they are now building 
an addition to the famous 
Hotel Ormond to accommo- 
‘date more of the many people 
from 
that well-known and popular hostelry 
last season. 


who were turned away 


Furthermore, the company 

is spending money to make easy the 

landing at Ormond and Daytona of au- 

tomobiles. 

Price 
Woods in the 

Here the 


In the summer, Anderson & 
hold forth at 
White genial 
bonifaces manage two large hotels, the 
Mt. Washington and the Mt. Pleasant, 
both of which nestle at the foot of the 
famous Mt. Washington. 


Bretton 
Mountains. 


These hotels 
open July 15 and tourists in that section 
will do well to note this, as not only will 
they themselves be sure of proper treat- 
ment, but their vehicles will also, since, 
a full supply of parts, fuel, oil, etc., and 
an expert repairer are all at the com- 
mand of the tourist who is lucky enough 
to journey Mt. Washington way. 
Automobilists don’t have to inquire 
if they will be made welcome and their 
comfort regarded when they see the 
names of Anderson and Price as respon- 
sible for the management of a place. 
These names stand for a hearty welcome, 
while a real, personal interest is always 
displayed by these two friends of auto- 
mobilists whenever the opportunity to 
display it is given the proprietors, 





